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Halt and Half 


The Quality of the Appointments Under Illinois’ New Civil Code 
By Graham Taylor 


N the appointments under the new civil code, Illinois 
fails to gain the full advantage of that very progressive 
measure through which the state might have been placed 
in the forefront of administrative efficiency. As hith- 

erto described in the Survey, the code concentrates power and 
responsibility in nine departments that formerly were divided 
between about two hundred boards and commissions, working 
far more than less independently of each other. 

Governor Lowden’s repeated insistence that only the high- 
est capacity for these departmental directorships would be con- 
sidered in his appointments was qualified by his failure to 
secure his first choices of men in several instances, and by 
preference for political appointees in at least two of the de- 
partments. His primary emphasis upon business experience 
and capacity limited the technical qualifications secured to 
those departments requiring business technique. ‘The depart- 
ments of finance and public works and buildings fared better 
under this standard of selection than:some of the others which 
required other qualities and training for their most effective 
administration. 

The Department of Public Welfare, for instance, withir 
which all the charitable, penal and reformatory institutions 
are for the first time placed under one directorship, gave op- 
portunity for the selection of the ablest available institutional 
administrator. Such an incumbent indeed was at first sought 
in the person of Col. C. C. Adams, prison commissioner of 
Massachusetts and formerly superintendent of the State 
School for Boys at St. Charles, Ill. Upon his declination, the 
choice reverted to a business man, although the new code ex- 
_pressly relieved the public welfare director of responsibility 
for the purchase of all supplies and equipment and the erection 
and maintenance of all buildings, by placing those business 
functions under the department. of Public Works and Build- 
ings. Charles H. Thorne, indeed, brings to this first public 
office he has held a personal reputation of high standing, and 
large business capacity developed in the management of one of 
the oldest and greatest mail-order enterprises of the country. 
But he assumes this greatest public trust in the state without 
having had any experience with, knowledge of, or even obser- 
vation of, the vast charitable and reformatory interests and 
institutions immediately dependent upon his directive author- 
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ity. In what other sphere of scientific work would the 
exactions of special training and technical skill be so 
ignored? 

Even thus equipped, such a director would necessarily 
depend much upon highly qualified specialists in his staff for 
the successful administration of so many highly specialized 
interests. But their success, too, cannot fail to be conditioned 
by the lack of expert direction and coordination from the head 
of the department, especially at the initiative of such auto- 
cratic control. ‘The assistant director, who might have been 


_ chosen for such social intelligence and practical insight into 


state institutions and related agencies as would have headed 
up the staff and also enabled him to be eyes and ears for his 
chief, unfortunately seems to have been selected for other 
qualities and relationships than those which would have fitted 
him for this indispensable service. 

Fortunately, however, specialists have beén appointed to the 
staff who are thoroughly capable of the best service in their 
respective branches of the Department of Public Welfare. 
The hospitals for the insane will be under the best super- 
vision, as Dr. H. Douglas Singer has been transferred from 
the psychopathic institute connected with the Kankakee State 
Hospital, to be alienist of the department. Another transfer 
from the secretaryship of the former Charities Commission 
promotes A. L. Bowen, whe has an intimate acquaintance 
with the state institutions and their staffs, to be superintendent 
of charities. Frank D. Whiff brings to his duties of fiscal 
agent a long and successful experience in the same position 
under the former Board of Administration. 

Developments in the management of the penal and reforma- 
tory institutions will be watched with special interest, for 
they have been left hitherto without the standards and safe- 


‘guards which have kept the charitable institutions far in ad- 


vance of most of them. “Two notably good appointments give 
promise of progress new to this state along these lines of “re- 
tarded development.” ‘The new office of criminologist will be 
well filled by Dr. Herman M. Adler, known and trusted for 
his scientific equipment and experience both East and West. 
No better man in Illinois, or far afield, could have been 
appointed superintendent of prisoners than John L. Whitman, 
who has long been very successful in the management of 
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the Cook county jail and the Chicago House of Correction, in 
both of which difficult positions he has proved to be effectively 
devoted to the reformatory spirit and method. But with an 
inconsistency, explicable only as a panic appointment during 
the formidable revolt at Joliet Penitentiary, a former warden 
was previously reappointed who has long been notorious for 
the very opposite personal qualities and prison policies which 
suggested Mr. Whitman for the superintendency of prisons. 
Unless the leopard changes its spots, the standards for which 
the superintendent of prisons and the criminologist stand will 
fail at the neediest point of their largest application—the state 
prison at Joliet—and just when the building of the new prison 
and the development of the honor farm afford the supreme 
opportunity to the new regime. 

‘The appointment of the Advisory Commission in this de- 
partment, as in others, after all other appointments had been 
made instead of at first when their advice might have been 
better worth while, scarcely complies with the importance of 
their function as very explicitly stated and strongly empha- 
sized in the new code. Fortunately, Dr. E. C. Dudley, as 
chairman of the commission, is such an independent and thor- 
ough-going man as will never consent to allow the title 
“advisory” to stand either for supernumerary or rubber stamp. 

The Department of Public Health is fortunate to secure as 
its director Dr. C. St. Clair Drake, whose effective services 
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in a subordinate, though important, position, under the Chi-’ 
cago commissioner of health, may now be extended with the 
freedom of his superior position. Dr. George Thomas Palmer, 
well known for his health survey of Springfield, IIl., con- 
ducted and published by the Russell Sage Foundation, will 
prove equally effective as the assistant director of this de- 
partment. 

After the failure to secure for director of the Department of 
Labor certain prominent trades union leaders, who declined 
the larger salary of the more prominent position in loyalty to 
their own organizations, Barney Cohen was promoted from 
being deputy factory inspector to this highest public office 
representative of labor. His prompt reappointment of the 
efficient superintendent of the Chicago branch of the Illinois 
free employment offices, the first non-political incumbent of 
that position, seta good mark at the start. But the replace- 
ment of experienced members of the office staff by men new 
to the job does not seem to be as truly for the “good of the 
service.” 

Although the appointments of Governor Lowden under the 
civil code have ranked far higher on the whole than those sig- 
nalizing the advent of any previous administration, yet it is a 
disappointment that full advantage was not taken of thé su- 
preme opportunity for still higher achievement which he was 
so free to improve. 


Farmer and F actory-Hand 


The New Alliance of Organized 
Producers and Organized Labor 


By Eleanor Taylor 


66 HIS has certainly been a revelation to us,” said 


the farmer-governor of North Dakota after he had 
heard Mrs. Jacob Panken, of New York, describe 
the food situation among the women of the East 
Side, at the convention held last week by the National Non- 
Partisan League at St. Paul. Governor Frazier’s comment 
was echoed by many of the farmers attending the convention. 

For years the farmer and the city worker have been in the 
habit of looking merely at their own problems. ‘They have 
regarded each other with distrust’ The city worker has been 
interested in low prices for his food. ‘The farmer has eagerly 
anticipated a rise in prices for his product. “These two objects 
have seemed incompatible. Since the convention at St. Paul 
marks the dawning realization on the part of each of these 
groups that low prices at the farm do not necessarily mean low 
prices in the city grocery shop, and emphasizes the growth of 
a new sympathy between country and city labor, it inaugurates 
a movement of great economic and political possibilities. 

The National Non-Partisan League, which may need a 
word of explanation to readers who live in the eastern states, 
has been from its beginning in 1915 until now entirely a 
farmers’ movement. It originated in the failure of one 
farmer, in spite of hard work and a good crop, to make his 
farm pay. It grew because the experience of this one farmer 
was a common one in North Dakota. 

The one farmer, whose name is A. C. Townley, now the 
president of the Non-Partisan League, grew flax on his farm. 
In order to buy new equipment, seed, etc., he borrowed a large 
sum of money from a group of interests which controls not 


only the credit offered to the farmer but also the transporta- 
tion and marketing facilities of the state. When his crop 
was ripe it necessarily passed through ‘the hands of this group 
to be put on the market. ‘They paid Mr. Townley, as they 
did many of the farmers, a low price for his flax, and sold it 
for a high one. Their price to him was so low that he found 
it impossible to make the required payment on his mortgage. 
The mortgage was foreclosed, therefore, and his farm taken 
to liquidate the debt. 

‘Townley saw other farmers in almost similar predicaments. 
In spite of hard work and intelligent effort they were so 
at the mercy of food and grain speculators that they barely 
made both ends meet. He gathered a few together, therefore, 
talked the situation over, and out of their conference grew 
the North Dakota Non-Partisan League, with today a mem- 
bership of 130,000 farmers, and an annual income of about 
$1,000,000. 

The first object of the league was the redress of economic 
injustices suffered by the farmer. Its leaders soon realized, 
however, that control of political machinery must come before 
their organization could achieve substantial results. The old 
parties, Republicans and Democrats alike, had made glitter- 
ing promises, sent their candidates to the legislature and 
nothing had happened. ‘The farmers decided that their own 
candidates must sit in the North Dakota state legislature. 
They proceeded with the thoroughness and perseverance char- 
acteristic of the farmer to bring this about, putting up their 
own men in the primaries and conventions of the old parties. 
Fhe results of one year’s work are shown in the fact that 
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the 1916-17 state elections in North Dakota seated the Non- 
Partisan League’s candidate in the governor’s chair, in three 
of the supreme court judgeships, and gave the league 105 out 
ot the 138 members of the state legislature. 

The laws enacted by the legislature of 1917 included a 
number of measures fought for by the farmers for some years, 
such as that compelling railways to furnish sites for elevators 
and warehouses on their right of way, a good warehouse 
license law, a weighing and grading law for the state, county 
agricultural and training schools, additional appropriations 
for experiments of the agricultural college and a decrease in 
the taxation on farm improvements. “The few holdover sena- 
tors were able to defeat some important legislation, such as 
the constitutional amendment allowing the state to use its 
credit for industrial and cooperative enterprises for farmers. 
Nevertheless the record of the legislature is a good one. 

The St. Paul convention, held September 18-20, marked the 
second step in the development of the Non-Partisan League. 
It calls attention to the fact that “national’’ has been added 
to the title of the league and that its headquarters are now 
in St. Paul, Minn., instead of Fargo, N. D., and emphasizes 
the importance of the fact that organizers for the league are 
now at work in ten of the middle- and far-western states. 
The league has become a national force. 

Speakers of the most varied kinds took part in the conven- 
tion. Delegates from almost all states in the union, repre- 
senting widely different occupations, attended. Some 4,000 
farmer members of the Non-Partisan League formed the body 
_ of every meeting. 

Two notes were sounded persistently throughout by speak- 
ers and responded to enthusiastically by delegates and the 
audience. First, the farmer and the union man must co- 
operate. Second, both are ready to make the sacrifices en- 
tailed by war, but demand that wealth make a proportional 
sacrifice. 

The farmer delegates voiced no protest at the price fixed 
for wheat; $2.20 a bushel represents for some of the North 
Dakota farmers who have suffered bad weather conditions 
and who have, like all farmers, paid huge prices for fuel, 
machinery and the like, no margin beyond actual cost of pro- 
duction. [hey are willing, however, to accept the price, 
provided the government proceeds further and fixes a mod- 
erate price on oil, steel, cotton and other manufactured prod- 
ucts which they must buy. “They are anxious also to see 
that less profit goes into the hands of the middleman, whether 
he be the railway company, or the miller, or the wholesaler. 


Price-fixing Favored 


TuHE labor delegates seconded heartily all of these proposals. 
Representatives from ten state federations of labor joined 
with the farmers in passing resolutions such as the following: 


Whereas, the Food Administration of the United States govern- 
ment, through its price-fixing commission, has set a price on the 
farmer’s wheat by which at least 80 per cent on the average and in 
some cases 100 per cent of his profits have been taken from him, 
now therefore 


Be it resolved that, in the face of national necessity and particu- 
larly in contemplation of the sufferings of the poor in our cities who 
must have bread at a price within their reach, we cheerfully 
acquiesce in the sacrifice, but we respectfully urge and will con- 
tinue to insist that those who produce and sell other products neces~- 
sary for the people’s use and for carrying on the war be dealt with 
upon a like basis and that the government take the same drastic 
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action toward those who are making extortionate profits out of the 
necessities of the people in time of war; and be it further 


Resolved, that we will support the government to the best of our 
ability in all its efforts to deal fairly with all factors in production 
and will do our utmost to build up a public sentiment which will 
make possible even justice in price-fixing, so that the rich speculator 
and the powerful trust may be compelled to bow to the same level 
rule as the toiling farmer and wage-worker. 

The resolutions go on to suggest that if the profits in bread- 
stuffs and in other articles of daily consumption cannot be 
reduced and passed on to the consumer by price-fixing or 
other regulation, then “we urge the Food Administration to 
exercise its power at once to seize and operate storage elevators, 
flour mills, bakeries, cereal and breadstufts factories, for the 
benefit of the people ;” and, later on, ‘we declare for the public 
ownership of public utilities.” 


Conscripting Men and Dollars 


CONSCRIPTION of wealth was called for in these words: 


We call upon Congress and the national administration to cause 
the dollars of America to be enrolled for service just as the youth 
of this nation has been compelled and has gladly responded to the 
call to enroll itsef to fight and to die for human liberty, and that 
when thus enrolled the dollars of America likewise be conscripted 
and so much thereof as shall be necessary shall be taken for the 
uses of the war. 


“A Z per cent tax upon the value of all unused or inade- 
quately used land, whether in city or rural districts, and in- 
come taxes levied upon all incomes in excess of $2,000 so that 
the total net income of any individual shall not exceed $100,- 
000 per annum,” represents the convention’s point of view 
on the proper system of taxation. 

The stand of the convention on political matters includes 
a request for the initiative, referendum and recall and for 
equal suffrage. 

On the question of the war the convention declared itself 
emphatically loyal, endorsed the President’s reply to the 
Pope’s peace note and asked for a wage of $50 per month 
for soldiers during the period of the war, with life insur- 
ance at a low premium, and guaranteed protection for the 
soldiers in their jobs when they return. 

Perhaps most important of all, however, is the resolution 
which reads: ‘‘We heartily endorse the principle of labor 
unionism, and we urge that the closest possible affiliation and 
triendly relations be maintained between organized farmers 
and organized workers in the struggles of each, industrially 
and politically.” 

The National Non-Partisan League has become, therefore, 
more than a farmers’ organization. It has made a definite 
bid for close alliance with organized labor. ‘This is what 
gives the movement its special significance. Whether such a 
combination can be effected remains to be seen. Already, how- 
ever, league officers point to the fact that both the St. Paul 
and Minneapolis Trades and Labor Assemblies were ofh- 
cially represented at the convention. That between 1,500 and 
2,000 labor union men attended its meetings is significant. 
The rank and file of organized labor will hear the message 
of the farmers, say the league officials. 

The political possibilities of such an alliance are pregnant 
in these words of President Townley at the convention: ‘“The 
farmers control 35 per cent of the vote of this country; labor 
controls about 27 per cent; a combination of these two ele- 
ments would make itself felt throughout the nation.” 
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SOCIAL: FORCES 


THE INTER-ALLIED CONFERENCE 


N the middle of May there was held in Paris an inter- 
allied conference for the study of one of the most serious 
of present social problems: professional re-education and 
other questions affecting men who are disabled in the 
war. ‘Inter-allied” is unfortunately as near as we can hope to 
get just now to the “international” gatherings which had be- 
come so important before the war, but even so there were 
delegates from as many countries as some _ international 
conferences have boasted: France and Belgium, Great Brit- 
ain and Canada, Italy, Montenegro, Rumania, Serbia, Russia. 

The proceedings, a volume of 462 well-filled pages, consti- 
tute a library of authoritative experience and opinion on one 
of the gravest:and most perplexing of all the war problems. 
Most of the papers are from French and Belgian men and 
women actually engaged in the task of re-educating disabled 
soldiers, who characteristically have taken the time and trou- 
ble, in the midst of their absorbing duties, to analyze what 
they are doing, and make their observations and conclusions 
available to others. Editors and publishers deserve apprecia- 
tion also, since they have issued the proceedings so expedi- 
tiously that a copy had reached this country within ten weeks 
of the date of the conference. The harassed “reporters” of the 
different sections pay frequent tribute to the energy of the 
“sympathique secrétaire,’ who kept calling for their sum- 
maries while on the other hand they were embarrassed by de- 
lays on the part of their contributors and by the receipt of val- 
uable new papers after their summaries had been prepared 
and forwarded. 

‘The conference was held in the Grand Palais, where exten- 
sive classes in re-education are carried on. “There were ex- 
hibits of prosthetic appliances, special tools and machines and 
recent inventions of use to cripples, and photographic and sta- 
tistical displays from the various institutions. Several motion 
picture programs were given. 


Nature of Injuries in the Present War 


Art the very end of the volume is the paper which is the 
logical introduction to the subject for nous autres Americains. 
M. Lucien March, director of general statistics for France, 
summarizes the available information about the nature of the 
disabilities which the war is producing, and about the occupa- 
tion and family status of the men affected. “The national bu- 
reau which was created in March of 1916, to coordinate the 
various institutions and services concerned with disabled sol- 
diers (L’Office National des Mutilés et Réformés de la 
Guerre) has begun a registration of all the men in the coun- 
try who are permanently disabled—sufficiently, that is, to be 
relieved of further military service. ‘The register is not yet 
complete and so does not indicate the total number or the pro- 
portion among the fighting forces who have been seriously in- 
juréd, but it already contains more than 40,000 records, a 
large enough sample, it may be hoped, to be taken as represen- 
tative of the rest. 

In the first place, the men are classified according to the 
nature of their invalidity, several hundred headings being used 
by the office in this analysis. Taking account only of the 
main divisions, it appears that out of 1,000 invalids 


167 have suffered amputations 
63 of the upper limbs 
104 of the lower limbs 
833 have been injured in other ways. 


Of the amputations, the great majority are at the upper 


arm or the thigh; relatively few are at the shoulder or hip, or 
at the wrist or ankle. Ablations of fingers or toes are not 
classed as amputations, but as injuries to the hand or foot, 
since their loss is ordinarily less serious than the stiffening or 
functional impotence which results in adjacent parts. If they 
were included they would probably transfer to the amputation 
group about 50 cases in each thousand, bringing the 167 up to 
217. Amputations of the lower limbs are almost equally di- 
vided between the right and the left, but for the arms there 
are 53 per cent of the right against 47 per cent of the left. 

Amputation of both arms or of both legs is extremely rare, 
there being only two cases of the former, and thirty of the 
latter among each 10,000 invalids. 

The blind, z.e., those who have lost their sight entirely, are 
not more than one per cent of all. 

Among the invalids other than the blind and amputés, it 
appears that of each thousand : 


371 are injured in the arm or hand 
290 in the foot or leg 
74 in the head 
118 are blind in one eye 
6 are deaf in both ears 
141 are disabled in other ways, including disease. 


The distribution according to family status follows closely 
the distribution of men of the same age in the general popula- 
tion, reminding us how little selection it has been possible for 
France to exercise in filling up the army. 

Occupations, as would be expected, are represented among 
the invalids of war in the same proportion as among the total 
mobilized force. No relation is revealed between previous oc- 
cupation and the nature of the injury received. Nor would 
any such relation be anticipated. “The burning interest in oc- 
cupation faces the other way. What is the relation between 
the injury and the occupation the disabled soldier goes into 
after recovery? ‘Io what extent do the cripples and other 
invalids resume their former occupations? Some interesting 
figures on this latter point are drawn from 7,200 records of 
placement by different agencies, but these figures undoubtedly 
greatly exaggerate the proportion of changes, and we shall 
have to await statistics that include men who have gone back 
to work without the intervention of an employment agency or 
other institution before we know what is really happening in 
this respect. ’ 


Plan of the Conference 


THE program was divided into six sections. It was planned 
that a rapporteur-général should be appointed for each section, 
to whom all the contributions falling within the scope of the 
section should be consigned, as fast as they were received, 
for him to study and summarize in advance of the conference. 
Apparently this plan was modified to fit the material which 
came in, for in some of the sections there are several “general 
reports” on sub-topics which had attracted a considerable num- 
ber of contributions. These reports seem to have been most 
scrupulously prepared, with every care to distinguish between 
the writer’s own views and those of other contributors, and 
to present the views of all fairly and adequately. Many 
individual papers also are included. 
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in WAR TIME 


Edward T. Devine, Editor 


For us who are only beginning to think about the prob- 
lem, this book is a revelation of its dimensions and complexity. 
‘The large numbers mentioned—as when one man referred to 
the 800 amputés who had come under his observation in the 
course of five months; the discussion of details of treatment 
of.men with particular injuries; the sharp difference of opin- 
ion on many questions—all this makes us realize acutely how 
much we have to learn. 


Section I. Physical Re-education 


SIXTEEN reports on physiotherapy and medical gymnastics 
were reviewed by Dr. de Marneffe, director of the Belgian 
military hospital of Bonsecours. ‘This discussion is for the 
most part outside our field, but certain conclusions concern the 
social economist quite as nearly as they do the physician; e.g., 


that surgeons should be urged to discharge their patients earlier 
to the institutions of physiothérapie, without waiting for the “irre- 
parable” cicatrisation of the wound; and that medical gymnastics 
should be applied to the wounded at the earliest possible moment, 
before leaving the surgical hospital; that only competent attendants 
should be admitted in the halls of mécanothérapie; 


that functional re-education should be complete before vocational 
re-education is allowed to replace it; and that until it is complete 
vocational training should be tolerated only in so far as it may be an 
aid to the main purpose. (The relation between functional and voca- 
tional re-education is evidently one of the sorely disputed points.) 


In this section there is also a thorough discussion of arti- 
ficial appliances for replacing lost limbs, by Drs. H. Rieffel 
and J. Gourdon, physicians-in-chief of the Centres d’Appareil- 
lage of Paris and Bordeaux. This again is a subject for sur- 
geons, but social workers need to be intelligent about it. Such 
questions are discussed as the proper treatment of the stump 
to insure the highest possible degree of use; the advantages of 
different styles of appliances; differences in the demands of 
the. upper and lower limbs, and of amputations at different 
points of the leg or arm; the principles involved in the con- 
struction of artificial limbs; at what moment it is desirable to 
apply a temporary device, and at what moment the injured 
member is ready for its ‘definitive’ appliance. _ 

On these last questions the conclusion is that a temporary 
appliance should be used at the earliest possible moment, as 
soon as the stump is in condition to bear its contact and pres- 
sure; that it is not possible to indicate exactly the period at 
which the permanent appliance may safely be adjusted, because 
of the great variation in the rate at which the healing and 
subsequent modifications of the injured member proceed in 
different individuals, but that in general an amputation of the 
forearm or lower leg may be expected to be ready in about 
two months after cicatrisation, of the upper arm in three 
months, and of the thigh in not less than four. Every case, 
however, must have individual attention. 

The utility of an artificial limb depends on “a series of 
factors inherent in the stump, in the apparatus, and in the 
character of the individual. Where these factors are favor- 
able, results truly encouraging are seen.” A tribute is 
paid to the progress made in France in the last two years 
in the manufacture of prosthetic appliances. At the out- 
break of the war, it is well known, there was an embarrassing 
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scarcity of them, for most of them had been imported. One 
of Marshal Joftre’s aides, it may be remembered, claimed by 
reason of his wooden leg that he was “part American’; and 
we recall an impassioned plea to the French authorities in 
1915 to decide on desirable models—Danish, American, “or 
even German’’—in order that the production of artificial 
limbs might be pushed in France. 


Section II. Vocational Re-education 


THE choice of an occupation, or in the more vivid French 
phrase, l’orientation professionelle, is the subject in this sec- 
tion. ‘The report is presented by Leon de Paeuw, secretary- 
general of the conference, who is in charge of the inspection 
of the Belgian schools for vocational re-education and of many 
other educational matters. It incorporates the opinions of fif- 
teen other experts, as well as his own, including Dr. Carle, 
formerly physician-in-chief of the schools of Lyons. 

It is hard to make selections for quotation from this report, 
so important and so instructive is every sentence. “The ex- 
treme necessity for individual treatment is emphasized through- 
out. M. de Paeuw formulates the following conclusions: 


(1) The choice of an occupation shall be made by a commission 
which should include a physician, a pédagogue-sociologue, and a 
technician, all with practical experience in re-education. The men 
shall undergo a thorough medical examination from the triple point 
of view, anatomical, physiological, and clinical.’ They shall be ques- 
tioned carefully about their education, their former trade, their 
tastes and aptitudes, their family responsibilities and plans for the 
future, their economic situation. The man shall himself choose 
his new occupation, after visiting the work shops of the school to 
determine his ideas. He shall be guided, if need be, by the mem- 
bers of the commission, and notably by the physician, who will have 
to decide whether the practice of the chosen trade is compatible 
with his physical condition. 


(2) The commission shall try to interest each man in his new 
occupation, by showing him concretely the possibility of establish- 
ing himself in a given locality and the prospects of success. When 
the man has made a definite choice he shall be admitted to the 
appropriate workshop. If after a short period of trial he shows the 
desired aptitude he shall be kept; but if not, he shall come again 
before the commission. 


(3) The “commission of orientation” shall act as far as possible 
on the following principles: (a) Unless the interest of the wounded 
man demands otherwise, he should be re-educated for his former oc- 
cupation, or for an allied occupation requiring less strength; (b) As 
far as possible he should be returned to his old environment; (c) It 
is preferable to make of him an artisan rather than a factory worker, 
and not to direct him towards overcrowded occupations but towards 
those in which labor is the most scarce and the most indispensable; 
(d) Prosthetic equipment to aid in their work should not be imposed 
upon the mutilés against their will; (e) Men who have lost an arm, 
especially when it is amputated at the shoulder, should be directed 
toward other than manual work if they have sufficient mental equip- 
ment. 


(4) In places where there are several small specialized schools a 
single commission should advise all the men and distribute them 
among the schools as their needs indicate. 


After this comes a report by M. Alleman, pedagogical di- 
rector of the Belgian institution at Port Villez, who acknowl- 
edges great indebtedness to a paper from M. Baseque, of 
Lyons. This deals with practical questions of the program of 
re-education: when should it begin; what shall it include? 

A period of pre-education, it is agreed, should begin in the 
hospital, before the wounded man can leave his bed, and should 
include a “moral preparation” of stimulus and encouragement ; 
a “manual preparation” by means of light work executed for a 
pastime, with no idea that it will ever be a method of earning 
a living, and a series of tasks assigned for therapeutic reasons 
without any regard to probable choice of an occupation. 

Re-education properly speaking should begin as soon as the 
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wounds are “consolidated,” and should include moral, intel- 
lectual and manual training. The moral training is directed 
towards combating discouragement and stimulating self-con- 
fidence. The intellectual training, on the theory that “when 
a man is diminished physically it is necessary to develop his 
mental resources,” includes (1) general instruction of an hour 
or two a day in reading and writing, “with occasional no- 
tions” of history, industrial economy, arithmetic, the elements 
of bookkeeping and social insurance; (2) theoretical instruc- 
tion about the trades included in the curriculum; and (3) 
vocational training in bookkeeping, stenography and other 
branches, for those who are adapted by previous education and 
cifts to clerical or commercial occupations or to positions in 
the civil service. Wireless telegraphy is mentioned as offering 
a satisfactory career to certain cripples and requiring only a 
relatively brief apprenticeship. 

In the selection of trades to be taught many considerations 
are set forth: 


They should all be such as are remunerative in normal times. 
The production of small easily-made articles which find a ready sale 
for the moment because of the appeal to charity should be avoided. 


They should be such as do not require a long period of training, 
except in so far as there may be a need to provide for men already 
acquainted with some part of the trade ah opportunity to perfect 
themselves or to specialize in some’ operation of the industry allied 
to that which they formerly practiced. 


The needs of the locality should be taken into account. 


The manufacture of orthopedic appliances is especially suitable 
for cripples, for several reasons. 


Each school should offer as many trades as possible, in order not 
to increase the labor supply unduly in certain occupations and in 
order that each man may find exactly what he is best fitted for. 


The men must not be kept on elementary exercises but the instruc- 
tion must constantly utilize their utmost physical and mental powers. 


The latest and most rapid methods should be taught, in order that 
the man’s output may be as large as possible. 


The men should specialize on one or two of the elementary opera- 
tions in their chosen trade, while securing a general knowledge of 
the whole. 


As far as possible, the training should look toward the preparation 
of foremen, superintendents, and petits patrons. 


Section III. Placement 


In the report by M. Fagnot, chief of the central place- 
ment bureau in the ministry of labor, on placement in indus- 
try and commerce, some of the questions previously dis- 
cussed by surgeons and educators are taken up from a new 
angle: 

(1) Is it desirable to keep the disabled soldiers, as far as 
possible, in their former occupation ?—It is preferable to keep 
them at least in their old milieu professionel, whenever possible, 
both in their own interest and for the general social and indus- 
trial advantage. 

(2) Is it desirable to keep them in the locality where they 
resided before the war?—There is practically no difference of 
opinion on this point. 

(3) Should special workrooms for cripples be organized in 
factories ?—This would be difficult to arrange; there would be 
no advantage to the employer; and socially such segregation of 
the cripples could have only unfortunate results. 

(4) Should the disabled soldier receive the same wage as 
the ablebodied workman for an equal output?—While there 
is but one answer theoretically to this question as it is put, 
difficulties arise in the case of wages by the day, because of the 
variability of the cripples’ output, which is generally at best 
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less than the normal. Any reduction of wages on the ground 
that he is receiving a pension is considered unjustifiable. On 
the other hand, the wages he receives should not be determined 
by sympathy for his misfortune. The principle is clear: that 
compensation would be determined “simply according to the 
output and the capacity of the workman.” 

(5) Should special agencies be created for the placement of 
disabled soldiers, or should they be placed through the ordi- 
nary existing agencies, public and philanthropic employment 
bureaus and trade channels?—The weight of opinion is for 
relying in the main on the ordinary agencies and methods used 
for the able-bodied workmen, though the value of the work 
of private societies recently formed for this purpose is recog- 
nized, and it is considered desirable that they should continue 
while the war lasts. “The schools for re-education, it is as- 
sumed, will place their own pupils “automatically,” so great is 
the demand for them; “but it must not be forgotten that the 
great mass of the disabled have not had any vocational re- 
education, and will have to rely on the bureaus which al- 
ready are charged with placing ordinary workmen.” 

(6) Are there any special rules which should be observed 
in placing disabled soldiers?—There should be greater pre- 
cautions than usual to find out the conditions of employment 
and the rate of wages, whether the work is likely to be per- 
manent, and so on, and it is suggested that the men should be 
instructed in the laws by which they are affected. 

(7) Is it desirable to compel employers to employ disabled 
soldiers?—It is the task of the legislators in every state to 
decide whether or not to impose a legal obligation to this ef- 
fect, requiring that a certain proportion of positions in each 
establishment should be filled by réformés; meanwhile, there 
is a moral obligation resting upon each employer to give 
occupation to the disabled in proportion to the size of his 
establishment. 


Opportunities in Agriculture 


SPECIAL consideration is given in sections II and III to re- 
education and placement for agriculture, as is appropriate in 
a country which is “essentially” agricultural, by reason of the 
richness and variety of its natural resources and the passion of 
every Frenchman to own his own plot of ground. Possibili- 
ties in agriculture seem good, especially for men of intelli- 
gence who can learn to use modern methods of intensive 
cultivation. ‘The department of agriculture had organized 


special instfuction for cripples at twenty-one of the agricul- 


tural schools, where 830 men had already been “re-educated” 
and 381 were in attendance on April 1. Six more centers were 
about to be opened. Bee-keeping, horticulture, dairy work, 
sheep-keeping, the mechanics of agricultural machinery, are 
among the specialties offered. Emphasis is put on the desir- 
ability of teaching the use of modern machines. 

Many of the schools report difficulty in getting the mutilés 
to enroll at first, unless special efforts are made to attract them, 
and a general educational propaganda is urged to spread in- 
formation about the transformation that is taking place in ag- 
riculture from human toil to machine work, changing it into 
“a veritable industry,” about the advantages of rural work 
over industrial from the point of view of health and returns, 
and about the facilities which exist for becoming a small pro- 
prietor, or for getting the capital to resume operations in the 
case of those who already own land. The facilities already at 
hand to these ends, in the agricultural credit system estab- 
lished under the minister of agriculture in 1899, are briefly 
described by the chief of that service. 
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-Section IV. Economic and Social Interests of the 


Disabled 


Unoper this hospitable heading appears first a discussion of 
the pros and cons of compulsory re-education. As the report 
is made by M. de Paeuw it is possible that the Belgian influence 
is uppermost in the resolution proposed: that vocational or 
functional re-education should be obligatory on all those dis- 
abled soldiers “whose interest requires it.” “The more char- 
acteristically French position is however strongly presented by 
Dr. Leullier, of Angers, who advocates persuasion and pe- 
cuniary inducements as likely to be more effective than coer- 
cion. “Can we,” he asks, “have the pretension to impose an 
obligation on Frenchmen to whom we stand in debt?” 

Another report sets forth the necessity of providing for 
re-education after the war for the men who cannot profit by 
the facilities offered during its progress: viz. 


(1) Those who are wounded in the last battles; for “it is not 
by flowery paths that we make our way to victory; ... but up to 
the very last day of the war a stream of wounded will flow: into the 
hospitals.” 


(2) The prisoners who will come back home “the day when our 
triumphant hands shall have broken their prison doors.” 


(3) The partially incapacitated who have been employed in 
auxiliary services. 


A third subject in this section is provision for the “abso- 
lute” invalid, the man so seriously injured that he cannot 
do regular work. For this class General Malleterre proposes 
a reorganization of the Invalides. 

Finally, an interesting report by Mme. Barthez proposes 
measures for the later benefit of the disabled, such as: 


The extension of the system of rural credits to artisans, for the 
purchase of tools or a small business, either by the capitalization 
of a part of their pension, or by special banks; 


The favoring of codperative enterprises, industrial and agricul- 
tural; 


The establishment of special work-shops for those whose working 
ability is greatly diminished or intermittent; 


The distribution of motive power and of special machines to 
workers at home; 


The organization of the labor market. 


Section V. The Blind, the Deaf, and Those Affected 
by Troubles of the Nerve Centers 


Tue needs and possibilities of the blind and the deaf 
have fortunately been less neglected in the past than those 
of the other mutilés, and they are fortunately comparatively 
few in number. The methods recommended are those that 
have been proved in experience with adult blind and deaf in 
civil life, including of course instruction in methods of com- 
munication without the lost sense, Braille, especially, and lip- 
reading. In the first months of the war, it was feared that 
the number of deafened soldiers would be enormous, but time 
has shown that only a very small percentage of them are in- 
curable, though no doubt a large proportion of the soldiers 
will come out of the war with their sense of hearing “‘a little 
less fine” than it was when they went in. Only those who are 
totally and incurably deaf are classed as mutilés, “otherwise 
all France would be in danger of becoming .. . a vast asylum 
of mutilés’’ Of the blind it is thought that 70 per cent can 
return to a useful life at home after proper training. 

The last class of disabled to be considered are those who 
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have suffered some injury to the nerve centers. “These “have 
been very numerous since the beginning of the war. They are 
peculiarly worthy of interest. They cannot remain indefinitely 
under the regular surgical or neurological services ; nor can they 
be left to themselves or sent back to their families, who are not 
able to give them the delicate and costly care which they need 
for a long period of time. Special institutions must therefore 
be created for them,” such as has been established by the health 
service in the Hotel des Invalides. It is important that these 
institutions, in addition to meeting all the requirements for a 
modern hospital, should be equipped and conducted with taste 
and even with “coquetterie.” “There should be many of them, 
in different parts of the country, so that the invalids need not 
be far from home. ‘The ideal location is in the country, near 
one of the large centers of physiothérapie. For many of these 
invalids vocational re-education is desirable, after their cure 
has advanced sufficiently, but the great need at present is for 
patient, long continued, expert attention from medical spe- 
cialists and specially trained nurses. 


Section VI. “Documentation” and Propaganda 


THis section was an addition to the original plan, decided 
upon only three or four months before the date of the con- 
ference, and charged with the heavy task of reviewing the leg- 
islation of all countries relating to vocational re-education 
and protection of invalids of war, the administrative methods 
and present status of the work in all countries, and of present- 
ing plans for propaganda. The report was entrusted to the 
capable hands of M. A.-L. Bittard, whose book, Les Ecoles de 
Blessés, has already for over a year been an important instru- 
ment of propaganda. 

M. Bittard’s report is not included in the volume of pro- 
ceedings, for lack of time and space, but his conclusions, which 
are given, summarize the experience of the modern world, not 
excepting Germany, on the questions which were discussed 
in the conference. Most of his conclusions repeat those already 
noticed in the course of this review, but the following touch 
on points that have not been mentioned: 

The attempt made in France and in Germany to employ in 
“war-factories’” mutilés who have been not at all, or only par- 
tially, “‘re-educated,” has had deplorable results, and is contrary 
to the fundamental aim of re-education, which is to give a per- 
manent trade, not a temporary occupation. 

Protection of the disabled against illness, unemployment and 
invalidity has not yet been completely worked out in any coun- 
try, but for protection against industrial accidents the “law 
Honnorat” of November 25, 1916, “may serve as a model:” 

M. Bittard proposes a center of information for each coun- 
try, with a clearing house for all in the Office National des 
Mutilés in Paris. 

Dr. Borne, of the council of public hygiene, makes a sepa- 
rate report on propaganda, in which he is obliged to give 
the honors to “our enemies, the Germans and Austrians, who 
have long possessed organizations for the industrial mutilés 
and disabled which they immediately adapted to the invalids 
of war.”’ He outlines a plan for the education of the public, 
especially the disabled themselves, which would include con- 
ferences with the personnel of the hospitals; special consulta- 
tions of experts, medical and vocational, with the wounded 
men; lectures and classes for groups of men in the hospitals, 
convalescent homes, and centers of physiothérapie; distribution 
of leaflets; permanent exhibits in the larger towns; coopera- 
tion with associations of employers and of workmen. 


State Action for Soldiers’ Families 
By Katherine Z. Wells 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 


HE Alexander-Simmons bill, now pending in the 
Senate, covers a field into which some of the states 
have already entered, and makes important an analy- 
sis of the action they have taken. Seven states— 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and Wisconsin—have enacted legislation pro- 
viding definite allowances for the dependents of soldiers and 
sailors, and ten others, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania and Rhode Island, report some kind of state-wide 
action for the protection of the interests of the soldiers. West 
Virginia, which has just completed a survey of its resources, 
and Florida, embarking upon one, should perhaps be included 
but are less subject to the danger of conflict with the federal 
law. 

Our greatest interest is in the action of the seven states 
which have made definite provisions for the dependents for 
whose protection the federal bill is framed, and particularly in 
the administration of the state laws, their definitions of per- 
sons who may receive allowances, their scales of allowances, 
and their time limits or regard for possible federal 
action. 

There are in these seven states seven kinds of administra- 
tion, similar only in their tendency toward the use of military 
and pseudo-military boards rather than existing poor-law au- 
thorities. In Massachusetts, where for many years the laws 
have made a sharp distinction between so-called pauper de- 
partments and those which have to do with the dependents of 
soldiers and sailors, the Commissioners of State Aid and Pen- 
sions have entire charge, and decide all disputes between appli- 
cants and municipalities. New Hampshire has created a com- 
mittee of three appointed by the governor with the advice of 
the council; the governor, adjutant-general and state treasurer 
have charge in Vermont, and the adjutant-general acts alone 
in Wisconsin. 


The Connecticut Plan Criticized 


THE CONNECTICUT LAW establishes a board of adminis- 
tration consisting of the governor, state treasurer, state secre- 
tary and state comptroller, which board in turn acts through 
the local selectmen and boards of charity, an  arrange- 
ment which is said to be unfortunate because “many of the 
self-respecting dependents of soldiers and sailors hesitate and 
sometimes refuse entirely to go to the public officials.” ‘The 
checks used in payment of these allowances in Bridgeport at 
least have nothing to indicate that funds are received through 
the Department of Public Charities. “The local municipal 
authorities are used in Maine also, where the payments to 
specified amounts are refunded by the state, and a fine of $100 
is recoverable by court action if the local authorities do not 
administer the act according to its “true intent and meaning 
and to the satisfaction of the governor and council.” Maine 
provides that “No pauper disabilities shall be created by reason 
of receiving the aid provided for” in the act, and the Michi- 
gan rules stipulate, in a similar attempt to remove the stigma 
of poor relief, that “No case will be dealt with . . . on the 
basis of charity, but on the contrary every allowance will be 
made strictly as a matter of right under the law.” 
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‘ents, is required in Connecticut only. 


More important than differences in administration are the 
differences in standards which have been incorporated in the 
seven laws. ‘The states do not agree in their treatment of the 
dependents of different classes of soldiers. Massachusetts 
does not include in its aid the families of enlisted men in the 
service of the government prior to the declaration of war. 
Connecticut includes the National Guard, the naval militia 
and volunteer troops, and the act can be extended in the dis- 
cretion of the board to cover the drafted men. Vermont’s aid 
extends only to the enlisted men of the militia, National Guard 
and volunteers, in federal service. Michigan includes the de- 
pendents of soldiers in Michigan regiments. “The laws of 
Wisconsin, New Hampshire and Maine only are so worded 
that drafted men, members of the National Guard and en- 
listed men are all included. 

Actual dependence is the basis of the allowances excepting 
in Wisconsin, where the bill which first read “the amount 
of. such aid shall be such that, together with the income of 
the dependent or dependents derived from other sources, ex- 
cept such as may be contributed from the service pay of the 
enlisted man, shall amount to” . etc., was amended to 
read—‘‘the amount of such aid shall be thirty dollars for one 
dependent,” . . . In Michigan the case of the wife, widowed 
mother or child is considered one of “presumptive need” and 
all others must be proved to be cases of “factual need.” In 
Connecticut and New Hampshire the law specifies that to 
receive aid a person must be “wholly” or “solely” dependent 
upon the soldier. 

Children “under 16” are included in Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and Michigan; “not over 16” in New Hampshire; 
and “under 15” in Maine. Vermont and Wisconsin do not 
specify the ages. In Massachusetts, Michigan and New 
Hampshire children over 16 but dependent by reason of phys- 
ical or mental incapacity, are provided for. In no state is 
there any such inclusion in the law of adopted children, step- 
children, illegitimate children, divorced or common-law wives, 
as is provided in the Alexander-Simmons bill. 

A certificate of the man upon enlistment as corrected by 
later certificates, if he becomes responsible for other depend- 
Payments to others 
than those mentioned may be made there if the board thinks 
“an injustice will be done the bona-fide dependents of Connec- 
ticut soldiers if they are not so paid.’”’ In the other states the 
initiative seems to be left to the dependents. In no case is an 
allotment of wages required, although it is reported from 
Vermont that the ten dollars a month extra pay which was 
granted to enlisted men of the militia, National Guard and 
volunteers is in many cases assigned to their families. 


Variations in the State Rates 


BEARING in mind these confusing distinctions as to persons 
who may receive allowances, we may proceed to a comparison 
of the rates allowed, which can best be presented in tabular 
form. [See next page, second column. ] 

The Alexander-Simmons bill provides a maximum of 
$75 a month to the dependents of any one enlisted man, 
which is increased by at least $15 by the compulsory allotment 


of wages, a maximum which can be equalled only in Wisconsin, 
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‘and in comparison with which the $35 maximum allowed in 


New Hampshire and Vermont seems meager indeed. 

The necessity for providing for an adjustment with a pos- 
sible federal law has been recognized by the laws of only two 
states. “Lhe Connecticut act becomes inoperative when the 
United States pays the same or a higher amount; if the United 
States pays a lower amount the difference is to be made up by 
Connecticut. Payments in New Hampshire may be reduced 
in the discretion of the committee whenever the United States 
provides for payments. The Massachusetts act extends to 
January 15, 1919, unless service terminates earlier ; allowances 
can be paid in Maine for one year after death or discharge, 
with no reference to federal payments; Wisconsin’s act, unless 
the legislature orders otherwise, is for the duration of the war. 

The plans which have been adopted in the other states 
are such that there should be less difficulty in adjustments to 
the federal law. “The governor of Rhode Island, under chap- 
ter 1469 of the public laws of 1917, is administering a fund 
of $150,000, out of which fund he is providing money for the 
dependents of soldiers and sailors. Men in the army having 
dependents have through retirement been reduced to a mini- 
mum, and families of navy men whose salaries have been in- 
creased to an amount sufficient to support their dependents are 
dropped from the list. It is reported that no hard-and-fast 
rules exist, and that the list is small enough to be handled 
by individual inspection, the amounts granted ranging from 
$20 to $35 a month according to the recommendations of the 
inspectors. 

The Minnesota Commission of Public Safety has an appro- 
priation of $1,000,000, one-half of which was automatically 
subtracted for extra pay for service on the Mexican border, 
and out of the remainder of which, among other objects, al- 
lowances may be made to the dependents of soldiers and sail- 
ors. [he commission reports that it has waited upon federal 
legislation before formulating any policy in regard to de- 
pendents. 


Citizen Committees in Charge 


In NortH Caro.ina, where the legislature adjourned prior 
to the declaration of war, the State Council of Defense has 
arranged for committees of men and women, in every county, 
called Soldiers’ Business Aid Committees, whose duty it is to 
“see that during the absence of the soldier there shall be no 
lapse in his insurance policies, no failure to pay taxes on prop- 
erty or interest on mortgage indebtedness and to make such 
legal transfers of property as the soldier or his family may 
desire . . . to look after and assist in caring for all persons 


_ who may be or may hereafter become dependent upon a sol- 


dier for support.” ‘The State Council of Defense will see 
that they are cared for either by county appropriation or volun- 
tary contributions. Kansas, whose legislature had also ad- 
journed before our entrance into the war, also reports that aid 
will be given through the State Council of Defense until the 
legislature meets, and it is possible that such a plan is being 
followed in other states. Municipalities in Massachusetts 
may add to the state allowances and chapter 535 of the laws 
of 1917 in New York permits counties, cities, towns and vil- 
lages to provide for the families of men in federal service, 
National Guard or state militia. New York has also incor- 
porated the New York Patriotic Fund, consisting of the goy- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor, speaker of the Assembly, president 
pro tem of the Senate, minority leaders of Senate and Assem- 
bly, and leading citizens, including the mayor of New York. 
The corporation can receive money for the assistance of the 
families of soldiers and sailors. Municipalities in New Jersey 
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are caring for such families by private subscription, a practice 
which is doubtless somewhat general in other states. Public 
action in California, under the leading of the State Board of 
Charities and the Associated Charities of San Francisco, has 
been centered entirely upon backing such legislation as the 
Alexander-Simmons bill represents. Close relation of the 
State Board of Charities with the Red Cross has been estab- 
lished, and it is the expectation that all parties will be able 
to agree upon a standard of relief “that has nothing to do 
with deterrent charity.” 


Compensation for Public Employes 


New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania can supplement 
the salaries of state employes now in the army and navy. The 
State House Commission in New Jersey, made up of the gov- 
ernor, treasurer and comptroller, following an act providing 
full pay for such state employes, has recommended that they 
be paid the difference between their state and military pay. 
State and municipal officers and employes of New York who 
are drafted or under obligation to enter federal service, or 
who enter after the passage of the act with the consent of the 
mayor or governor, will not during the present war, or for 
a period of two months thereafter, be deprived directly or 
indirectly of any of their privileges or prejudiced with refer- 
ence to promotion, continuance in office, reappointment or re- 
employment. Such an officer or employe will receive the 
difference between his previous pay and his military or naval 
pay, but such payment by the state or city shall not be less 
than $25 a month. Five hundred thousand dollars has been 


TABLE SHOWING SCALE OF ALLOWANCES 


STATE PERSONS ELIGIBLE MAXIMUM TOTAL PER FAM- 
AMOUNTS ILY OR MAN 
MMECRICHE ie as VV ILE el crore cies shire = sienceislere niece ote $20 per month $50 per month 
ila Ger Gir. scrsiaereleyesisce= 6 6 per month 
Parents, brother or sister on 
SATCU ASIG clei cic sie viasies en's\s 6 
1 OS ee Wife, aged, infirm and depend- 
ent father, mother or other 
member of household of 
which soldier or marine is 
ERG MNNEAG Is of cisiwieiels eves ele +e ies $4 per week 
(i.e, $17.33 
per month) 
Mi deUnd ee sire. saleietes/eie oof $1.50 per week $10 per week 
G.e., $6.50 (ie., $43.33% 
per month) per month) 
Massachusetts .. Wife, widow, children under 
16, or “‘any child depend- 
ent by reason of physical or 
mental incapacity” or actu- 
ally dependent parents, 
brothers or Sisters... ...0ces $40 per month $40 per month 
(Wages supplemented $10 per 
month for all non-commis- 
sioned officers, soldiers, sail- 
ors in United States service) 
Michigan ...... Wife Vor Wido Wises + + «.s-015'eis'<is $20 per month 


Child under 16, or over 16, 
crippled or deformed and 
physically unable to earn @ 


livelihood, and dependent 
upon soldier or sailor...... $7.50 per month 
F $20 for family 
Other members of family.... as whole 


New Hampshire. Wife Melee Folelattiotelelniarersisiatsheletets $20 per month 
Child, not over 16, or by rea- 

son of physical or mental in- 

capacity dependent upon sol- 

Gier OF Savorsies «0 nse ei 

Mother wholly dependent on 

soldier or Savor... cites se 

Sister or brother wholly de- 


$5 per month 


$20 per month 


pendent .....eesseseseeecs $20 per month $35 per menth 
Vermont .Jss.+ Wafe meine aesiiec sicnch en sites 
Widowed mother.....-...-+ ’ 
Dependent children, not over ) $35 $35 : 
($10 extra per month to 
wages for one year)........ 
Wisconsin .....One dependent.......-.+eeeee $30 per month 
wo dependents.......++s+ee $40 per month 


Three dependents..........+- 


i $50 per month 
Fourth and each additional... 


$5 additional 
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appropriated by the state for these purposes, but there has as 
yet been no use of the fund, owing, it is said, to the fact that 
most of the men who have left are young and without de- 
pendents. 

Appointive or -civil-service officers and employes of Pennsyl- 
vania are not held to have resigned or abandoned their posi- 
tions by reason of enlistment, their removal from office during 
federal service is prohibited, and one-half of their salary (to 
the amount of $2,000 per year) is to be paid to their depend- 
ents. ‘Che remainder of the salary plus a sufficient amount to 
provide reasonable compensation goes to a substitute. The off- 
cer or employe files at the time of enlistment a statement under 
oath of his intention to retain his position and resume its du- 
ties at the expiration of service, and the names of his depend- 
ents, with a request that the salary be paid. City officials of 
the second-class cities may be paid upon action by the city 
council. 


Institutions for Veterans and Children 


‘THREE states report some enlargement or establishment of 
institutions. ‘The special session of the Colorado legislature 
which met in July and August made an additional appropria- 
tion of $75,000 to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, bringing 
the appropriations to $100,000 for the biennial period 1917- 
1919, as compared with $20,000 for 1915-1917. Oklahoma’s 
State Department of Charities and Corrections has notified the 
National Defense Committee that the state stands pledged 
through its hospitals to care for soldiers who may become men- 
tally unbalanced. ‘The state is also preparing to erect an 
$80,000 building which will provide for the care of veterans 
of the Civil and Spanish wars, and those who serve in the 
European war and their widows. ‘The only progress so far is 
the securing of eighty acres of land, northeast of Oklahoma 
City. The optional provision for the construction of county 
tuberculosis sanatoria in New York has been made mandatory, 
with the purpose of providing sufficient facilities for the care 
of all those released because of tuberculosis from the military 
and naval forces. 

A moratorium similar to that contemplated in the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ civil rights bill, framed in the office of Judge Ad- 
vocate-General Crowder and introduced into Congress, has 
been established by law in Iowa since April. By an act pub- 
lished April 30, all soldiers, sailors and other persons in the 
federal military or naval service are exempted “‘while in such 
service and for six months after the termination of the war, 
or of said service or death, from payment of any bill of ex- 
change or of any negotiable instrument or of any other pay- 
ment in pursuance of any contract or from any writ of attach- 
ment or execution.” Trials of litigations to which men in 
military or naval service are parties shall upon their request 
be continued until the termination of their service, or death. 
‘The homestead of soldiers, sailors or other persons in the mili- 
tary or naval service is exempted from taxes during their serv- 
ice or other property to the actual value of $10,000, if they 
have no homesteads. The statute of limitations shall not 
run against any action held against anyone affected by the 
act during the time the action is stayed by the terms of the 
act. 

It is impossible to forecast the effect which the passage of 
the Alexander-Simmons bill will have upon the administration 
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of these state provisions. Flexible plans of assistance such as 
those of Rhode Island, Minnesota, Kansas and North Caro- 
lina can easily be so developed as to meet local needs not cov- 
ered by the necessarily precise definitions of the federal law, 
and in these cases an adjustment should be relatively simple. 
The institutional care contemplated by Oklahoma in its new 
home, and Colorado in its enlarged appropriation, is rendered 
unnecessary by the federal provisions for allowances and in- 
surance. Hastings H. Hart, in his report to the Executive 
State Council of Defense of West Virginia, has demonstrated 
the value of a thorough analysis of the permanent as well as 
the immediate needs of a state, as a preliminary to the initia- 
tion of any war-time program, particularly of any which in- 
cludes institutional development. So far as our information 
extends, no state has as yet provided for institutional care of 
the children of soldiers, but at least one private institution in 
the Middle West has signified in print its willingness to take 
the children of soldiers with no cost to their mothers. Simi- 
larly, manufacturers in certain large centers have considered 
the advisability of establishing large day nurseries to provide 
tor the children of mothers who wish to work. One valuable 
outlet for state energy would be the combating of plans which, 
like these, are against the spirit of the federal act.. The New 
York State Board of Charities is carefully watching commit- 
ments of children to institutions, and is at present investigating 
the one case reported to date which gives as the cause of com- 
mitment the drafting of the father. 

In the seven states which have specific laws, adjustment is 
at the same time more essential and more difficult. “The Con- 
necticut law will automatically be suspended, since the federal 
allowances are higher than those it provides, and the New 
Hampshire allowances can in the discretion of the board be 
cut off. Since the other states, with the exception of Wiscon- 
sin, base their grants upon need, their boards of administration 
would seem to have the power to stop state payments upon the 
initiation of the federal allowances. The wording of the 
Wisconsin law creates a more difficult situation. 


No Competition Under the Federal Bill 


ALTHOUGH state laws first in the field might seem to claim 
precedence, it would be most unfortunate if their existence 
led to any opposition to the federal bill or to agitation for its 
suspension in these states. An analysis of the state laws leads 
to the conviction that none of them is equal to the federal 
bill in comprehensiveness, liberality or skilled consideration of 
the questions involved. It is certain that in all the states 
there would be a large number of cases not provided for, 
especially in the states which insist upon sole dependence or 
do not include all classes:of men. ‘The state laws have not 
in any sense removed the necessity for federal action, but on 
the contrary make the necessity for it more apparent. “The 
support of the families of men in the federal service falls prop- 
erly upon the federal government, the cost and benefits to be 
distributed by it over the whole country. It will remain pos- 
sible for states which have allowance systems or which, like 
California, while supporting the federal bill, consider its grants 
insufficient to meet the local standard or cost of living, to sup- 
plement the federal allowances and to provide, in cooperation 
with the Red Cross, for special needs which may be left un- 
covered by the federal rules. 
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Book Reviews 


Tue FUNCTION OF SOCIALIZATION IN SOCIAL 
EVOLUTION 

By Ernest W. Burgess. 
cago Press. 237 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 
of the Survey $1.39. 

THe PuysicaL Basis oF SOCIETY 
‘By Carl Kelsey. D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 406 pp. Price $2; by mail of the 
SuRVEY $2.12. 

OUTLINE OF APPLIED SOCIOLOGY 
By Henry Pratt Fairchild. The Macmillan 
Company. 353 pp. Prices $1.75; by mail 
of the Survey $1.89. 

Important and very 


. ciological texts have 
The Basis been provided, both 
of for the general reader 


and for reference use 
in the classroom, 
under these three titles. 
While all three au- 
thors center their dis- 
cussions upon _ the 
inquiry as to what con- 
stitutes progress and 
deal with the forces 
promoting it, yet each starts from a different 
point of view and pursues distinctive lines of 
argument, which valuably supplement each 
other. 

Professor Kelsey groups data concerning 
the factors of social evolution which he has 
used with his classes at the University of 
Pennsylvania as introductory to their course 
in sociology, and makes free use of collateral 
readings assigned them. Valuable _ back- 
ground studies of the physical and physio- 
logical environments conditioning their status 
and progress are thus outlined, under such 
topics as Earth and Man, Heredity and 
Society, Racial and Sex Differences, the In- 
fluence of Society upon Population. In strik- 
ing the balance at the end of these descriptive 
studies, the success or failure of a civilization 
is accounted for in “the terms of adjustment 
between man’s institutions, and his envyiron- 
ment, which is in part physical, in part so- 
cial.” And all along, the will to adjust and 
the capacity to adapt are emphasized as the 
winning factors in the problems of progress. 

Professor Burgess, of the University of 
Chicago, takes his point of departure from 
the contention of Lester F. Ward that the 
spiritual part of civilization is so conditioned 
upon material civilization that “the moment 
such a basis is supplied it comes forth in all 
ages and races of men, and does not need to 
be specially fostered.” 

To the contrary, Professor Burgess’s thesis 
is that “socialization rather than geography 
or heredity is the dominant factor in social 
evolution.” As essential thereto, socializa- 
tion is considered to be the process by which 
the group connects the individual with its 
collective activities, and by which the in- 
dividual participates in the spirit, purpose 
and action of the group. Through three 
spheres of human experience and achieve- 
ment, the necessity and effectiveness of so- 
cialization are tested, by the role it plays 
in discovery and invention, in social progress 
and in personal development. These tests 
are applied in very wide and varied 
references to industrial history, to the 
progressive stages of social evolution, and 
to the psychological factors of developing 
personality. 


Social Work 


University of Chi-/ 


useful additions to so-' 


The conclusion thus reached is summed up 
in the statements that the end and function 
of socialization is the development of per- 
sons, and not social organization, and to this 
end, on the one hand, society is “an im- 
mense cooperative concern for the promotion 
of social development,” but, on the other 
hand, the development of personality con- 
sists “in the individual’s right relationship 
with his fellows, and the capacity of fitting 
into an infinitely refined and complex sys- 
tem of cooperation.” 

Professor Fairchild, to make “‘a more thor- 
oughly scientific approach to the solution of 
the problem of social advancement,” departs 
from the tendency “‘to treat each question as 
a thing by itself, and to forget that life and 
society is not divided into water-tight com- 
partments.” In so doing, he seeks “to take 
a comprehensive view of the entire field 
of social life, and social endeavor, to cor- 
relate in a systematic and logical manner the 
manifold aspects of the social organization, 
and to indicate the actual inter-relationship 
between seemingly divergent departments of 
life.’ In ignoring the separate treatment of 
the cross sections of human experience and 
action, and in compassing the sphere of man’s 
whole human environment, this text-book is 
distinctive. 

While directed to fulfil the purpose of ap- 
plied sociology, “to re-shape the social organ- 
ization, the better to serve human welfare,” 
the volume recognizes general or pure so- 
ciology as the source of knowledge for 
practical application. So pervasive and 
dominant an element of the total human 
environment are economic factors and forces 
considered to be that fully two-thirds of the 
volume are devoted to their consideration. 
The standard of living and population, as 
both are related chiefly to the family, are 
the two foci of these environmental and 
volitional forces at which the author’s treat- 
ment of all social phenomena centers. And 
nowhere have these two prime factors of 
the social problem received more complete 
analysis and classification than in his search- 
ing yet practical treatment. The esthetic, 
intellectual, and religious interests involved 
in human advancement are regarded as es- 
sentially constituent elements of the human 
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environment, although treated less thor- 
oughly, yet no less incisively. 

The book is noteworthy for its inclusion 
and very direct dealing with so many press- 
ing phases of present social development. 
Its references and supplementary readings, 
together with a good index, add to its value. 
Many articles in the Survey are referred to. 


GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


FaiTrH, War, AND PoLicy 
By Gilbert Murray. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 255 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 
of the Survey $1.35. 
: 5 The ‘first of the es- 


says and _ addresses 
here collected was 
written in August, 
1914, the last in 


March, 1917. The fin- 
est testimony, perhaps, 
to the worth of the 
author’s political and 
moral philosophy is 
the fact that there is 
no great contrast be- 
tween his reaction to 
war at the beginning 
and that after ives years of it. - He is con- 
sistent throughout these discussions and 
memoirs to a ‘liberalism of heart and of in- 
tellect which it is difficult to imagine apart 
from the extraordinary width of knowledge 
and sympathies by which it is sustained. 
“Tt is well to try to think things out while 
our minds are still clear, while we still hate 
the war and not the enemy,” Professor Mur- 
ray said when the war had but just begun. 
“A little later it may be different. In a few 
weeks English and Germans will have done 
each other cruel and irreparable wrongs.” 

“We know we should let loose these evil 
powers,” he says in 1917, “but we believe 
we can cling to our duty in spite of them. 
It was part of the price we had to pay if we 
wished to save Europe, to save the small 
nationalities, to save liberty and civiliza- 
tion.” 

Hatred, indifference to suffering, a grad- 
ual fading of the high ideals with which 
the country entered upon the war, the Eng- 
lish liberals not only foresaw, but they ac- 
cepted it as part of the price that had to be 
paid if a worse fate was not to befall their 
country—not the fate of conquest, but that of 
having failed in their trust as they saw it. 
Some day when the history of patriotism will 
be written, this great Gladstonian tradition 
of duty will receive triumphant vindication. 
The shouting and upbraiding of men who en- 
thusiastically embraced the opportunity of 
war and who thought they had a monopoly 
of patriotism just because they could not see 
any of the serious moral issues which it 
raised will then be fittingly forgotten. 

In his first essay, the author made a re- 
markable prophecy about Russia. He did 
not share the sorrow and shame of many 
other Englishmen to have Russia for an ally, 
but felt sure that the progressive elements 
in that country, strengthened by English 
friendship, would find liberation in the war. 

Three essays on Ireland, brilliant pieces 
of special pleading, present a complete refu- 
tation of the charge of hypocrisy which dur- 
ing the last three years has so frequently 
been made against British liberals by Amer- 
ican writers. Of even greater astuteness is 
the author’s defense of British sea policy. 
In fact he does not leave American critics 
a leg to stand on. 

But what we like most in this book, better 
even than two charmingly gracious and un- 
derstanding interpretations of American at- 
titude to the war—this was before the United 
States intervened—is the memoir of a for- 
mer student of his who fell in France. Out 
of the intimate character sketch here at- 
tempted, there arises a picture of that Ox- 


in 
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ford and that England which not armaments, 
material ruin or even prosperity can con- 
quer, because it is of the spirit and eternal. 
A picture also of that fine band of young 
men, “exceptional in intellectual powers, in 
feeling for the higher values of life, in the 
sense of noblesse oblige, and in loving-kind- 
ness towards the world of men” who, with- 
out question, died for an ideal for which, 
equally unquestioning, they would otherwise 
have lived. 

This book has an inspiring quality which 
to a very large extent must be ascribed to 
the lucidity and beauty of its style. One 
reads it with real pleasure even after the 
surfeit of war literature has created a strong 
aversion to other books of a similar kind. 

Bruno Lasker. 


Is CHRISTIANITY PRACTICABLE? 

By William Adams Brown. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. 246 pp. Price $1.25; by 

mail of the Survey $1.37. 

Among the many apologetics for the Chris- 
tian faith called forth by the war none 
has been more frank in admitting “the fail- 
ure of the church to exercise any controlling 
influence upon the national policy of the 
so-called Christian nations,” or “to make 
the Christian sentiment of the world felt in 
this supreme crisis in any unified and ef- 
fective way.” So serious is the implication 
of this failure acknowledged to be as to 
raise the question “whether Christianity is 
a practicable religion for society as. well as 
for the individuals who compose it.” The 
author’s answers to it are more significant 
as addressed to the Japanese in fulfilling 
the function of Union Seminary lecturer in 
the Far East. 

The achievements of Christianity in the 
lives of individuals, great as they prove to 
be, do not fulfill the author’s interpretation 


of its founder’s ideal and aim. With the 
rapidly prevailing school of Christian 
thought, Professor Brown recognizes that 


the individual life is essentially social in 
its nature and its religious needs and that 
the avowed purpose of the Christian faith 
is to realize its ideal of a social order far 
transcending the character it cultivates in the 
individual units. 

The claims and arguments to these ends 
advanced in this volume demonstrate how 
completely the social interpretation of scrip- 
ture teachings and the functions of the 
church have become identified with the ten- 
ets, defense and hopes of Christianity. His 
pathological diagnosis accounting for the 
situation of Christendom under war condi- 
tions is more conclusive than his attempt to 
justify the fundamental tenets involved. But 
his insistence upon the validity of Chris- 
tianity’s social ideals and upon their prac- 
ticability, in view of the latent resources 
available for their realization, is strongly 
maintained, notwithstanding the fully ac- 
knowledged failure of the churches profess- 
ing them even to attempt to apply them. 
The volume is a distinct contribution to the 
literature of social Christianity. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


A CONFUSION OF TONGUES 

By Paul Revere Frothingham. Houghton 

Mifflin Company. 256 pp. Price $1.25; 

by mail of the Survey $1.37. 

The confusions of thought and feeling due 
to the great war are used as the foil upon 
which the author seeks to flash new light 
on the old duties of common life and the 
qualities of character which “survive un- 
shaken and have suffered no eclipse.” Chief 
among them are kinship, courage and the 
Christian spirit, which he holds to be coming 
to a new birth through the travail of the 
war. 

Wholesome and helpful as these brief es- 
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says are in encouraging the cultivation of 
personal rectitude and hopefulness, they fall 
far short of measuring the shock which faith 
has suffered under the heel of war in Chris- 
tendom. And they contribute little more than 
a very general hope for the reafhrmation and 
reconstruction of religion when the lack of 
it in national and international relations 
bears so hard and heavily upon individual 
faith and practice. 
Ga: 


THe New Country CHURCH BUILDING 

By Edmund deS. Brunner. Missionary 

Education Movement. 141 pp. Price $1; 

by mail of the Survey $1.08. 

Gymnasium and social hall, stage platform, 
dressing-room, corn club. classroom, boys’ 
club room, manual training room, canning 
club room, kitchen, lockers—the days of the 
old country church are indeed passing. The 
rooms just listed are to be found in one 
of the plans for the new country church 
building which appear in the Rev. Mr. Brun- 
ner’s book. One needs but glance at sketches 
such as this or at those suggested for the 
parish house to realize that going to church 
in many rural districts now means more than 
attendance at religious services once or twice 
a week. 

Mr. Brunner’s discussion of the church 
building as it proceeds from site and mate- 
rials to building plans, to remodeling, to 
equipment, to the parish house, carries always 
with it the conception that “the church 
stretches out into the community life, that it 
realizes that nothing which touches that life 
is foreign to the interests of the kingdom of 
God.” It is not a technical book, but it 
should be valuable to the architect, though 
it is written for the country minister, the 
country layman and the rural social worker. 
The sketches and plans by James Grunert 
are most suggestive. Particularly interesting 
is the section by Mrs. Brunner upon the 
kitchen. : 

Ss. 


FirE PREVENTION AND PROTECTION 

Compiled by A. C. Hutson. The Specta- 

tor Company. 778 pp. Price $4.25, in- 

cluding postage. 

This third edition, revised by a fire-pro- 
tection engineer, is issued under the auspices 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the National Fire Protection Association, 
the two organizations supported by the fire 
insurance interests of the country. It is in- 
tended to place in the hands of “merchants, 
manufacturers and underwriters” such in- 
formation as will tend to benefit them and 
at the same time reduce the fire hazard 
throughout the country. It is an excellent 
summary of what fire protection means, and 
it is ignorance on the part of the layman 
of the information contained in this book 
which makes him contribute his quota to 
such a conflagration hazard .as occasionally 
sweeps away his city and wipes out his be- 
longings at the same time. 

The book harks back to the time before 
the New York State Factory Investigating 
Commission, which was the first public body 
to give the fire hazard to life any considera- 
tion. These hearings brought out the fact 
that the fire insurance companies felt that 
it was not to their interest to consider the 
life hazard. This book reflects this feeling 
in not keeping abreast of the times. So great 
has been the advance since that time that 
some of the quotations are almost obsolete. 
Carelessness is shown also in their incom- 
pleteness. For instance, to cover this sub- 
ject the chapter from the model building 
code of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the report of the commission on 
safety to life of the National Fire Protec- 


tion Association are both given almost in 
full. 2 
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The one constructive feature which was 
brought out by the Factory Investigating 
Commission was the “horizontal exit.’ In 
the quotation from the report above men- 
tioned the term “horizontal exit’ is defined 
and reference is made to section 29 para- 
graph 4 of the building code for details. 
On referring to this section we find merely 
a note, “Horizontal exits as emergency exits. 
See section 46 paragraph 2-C.” Turning to 
this part of the code we find sections 40 to 
58 omitted. 

There is evidence of carelessness as well 
in proofreading. One would expect to find 
the word fire in a book on the subject cor- 
rectly spelled, but we run across “first es- 
cape” and “five exits.” A later edition ought 
to bring the book up to date and correct 
the typographical errors, but the present 
volume is valuable, nevertheless, as itis. 

H. F. J. Porrer. 


THE BUDGET 

By René Stourm. D. Appleton & Company. 

619 pp. Price $3.75; by mail of the 

Survey $3.95, 

This is the second volume published for 
the Institute for Government Research, the 
first being The Financial Administration of 
Great Britain (reviewed in the Survey for 
August 18). For many years Stourm’s Le 
Budget has been the standard ‘work in this 
field. Those who teach public finance in our 
colleges will welcome it in English, for it 
may now be used more readily by their 
under-graduate students. Outside of acade- 
mic circles it should be widely read because 
it contains the best account of the evolution 
of budgetary systems and sets forth in de- 
tail the problems encountered in France, 
many of which have been not unlike our 
own. The difficult tasks of translator and 
editor have been fairly well done. 

H. A. Mitts. 


COOPERATIVE CREDIT FOR THE UNITED STATES 
By Henry W. Wolff. Sturgis & Walton 
Company. 349 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey $1.65. 

Until the development of the industrial era 
there was no such thing as productive credit. 
Money was borrowed for immediate con- 
sumption. The borrower was in need, the 
lender exacting; hence the laws against 
usury. Enterprise now has as its sustaining 
force the banking system. Productive credit 
is the life-blood of business. But into the 
broader field of economic endeavor, into 
agriculture and the smaller trades, this credit 
has not reached. The problem is to find 
ways and means of its extension. Agricul- 
ture in particular must secure it if it is to 
keep pace with the progress of industry. 

Credit development has been slow in agri- 
culture because of the unavailability of se- 
curity, because farming, unlike business is 
an individualistic enterprise. The return of 
commercial loans is more sure than agricul- 
tural, because business is essentially coopera- 
tive. Agriculture must make up this defici- 
ency by organization, by the cooperation 
which will standardize method, regulate dis- 
tribution and establish the basis for credit. 

Mr. Wolff presents in this book the prin- 
ciples of cooperative credit and illustrates 
their working out in the various countries of 
the world. Along the lines pointed out by 
him is the hope for the new agriculture, and 
for securing for small tradesmen and work- 
ers that economic emancipation which credit 
alone can give. 

Harry F. Grapy. 


Wirre ARRIVES 
By Elias Tobenkin. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 304 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 
of the Survey $1.35. 

. This book is presumably a novel with an 

autobiographical tang. The hero, Emil 
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Witte, is a Russian-Jewish immigrant who 
‘came to America at the age of ten with his 
mother and the other children to join the 
father in a middle-western town. The earlier 
chapters present a very good picture of the 
economic and social struggle of an orthodox 
Jewish family of ideals living outside of our 
great cities. A flavor of the old Russia ap- 
pears with an uncle who had been exiled to 
Siberia, and who arrives unexpectedly at 
Spring Water, but the lure of exile was 
strong, and he returned to the Old World. 

The rest of the book is the story of almost 
any newspaper reporter, who rose from small 
things to greatness—the greatness of writ- 
ing a book or two. Witte was foredoomed 
to write, for had not his college professor one 
day singled out his theme to read to the 
‘class, and had he not called it literature? 
Oh! those professors! 

Witte should have been a tailor. ‘Then 
he could have married Lena, his first love, 
or supported Helen, his wife, so she need 
not, on account of financial stress, have re- 
sorted to abortion, for which she later paid 
the penalty with her life, when she gave 
birth to a dead child. We hope he did better 
by his third love, Barbara, the Gentile, in 
whose arms the author leaves him. 

There is an element of pathos running 
through the story. Witte lived a singularly 
isolated life; he had few friends; and his 
loves he plucked from the wayside, as it 
were. The book lacks the artistry of a good 
novel. If it were a “human document” 
now—but it isn’t. The author being, so the 
oracles tell us, a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin and a former editorial writer 
on the Chicago Tribune, knew better than to 
give us that. But he has written an honest 
tale of a sincere youth and one could wish 
he had given it a better name. 

Witte Arrives is not likely to make much 
more stir in the literary world than little 
Emil made in America when he came through 
the gates at Ellis Island at the age of ten. 

Annie Marion MacLean. 


‘TRAINING THE CHILDREN 
By James L. Hughes. 
148 pp. Price $.60; 
SurRvEY $.66. 

Just as the audience at a political meeting 
is composed mainly of those who already 
believe the principles professed by the speak- 
ers, so the public which reads a book like 
this one by Dr. Hughes is sure to be so 
largely made up of people to whom its mes- 
sage is not new that the thought is irritating 
in the extreme. For here in a tiny volume, 
entirely within the means of any one, so 
far as cash or time value to be expended is 
concerned, we find just such a clear exposi- 
tion of the eternal principles of education 
and the relative values of free activity and 
development contrasted with “the negative 
and coercive ideal” of old times, as we long 
to inject into the consciousness of that great 
majority of adults who, as Dr. Hughes aptly 
says, no longer defend harsh methods of dis- 
ciplining children, but still retain their faith 
in the old ideal. 

Clearly it is this great majority to whom 
Dr. Hughes would speak. His long service 
in the public schools of his own city has ac- 
quainted him with their numbers and with 
their stock objections to real freedom for 
childhood. He gives excellent answers to the 
arguments inevitably raised in their dis- 
cussions of the subject. Possibly his title, 
incorporating as it does the good, old- 
fashioned word “training,” will prove suf- 
ficiently misleading to help on the book’s 
sales among those who most need to read it. 

As for the others, the comparatively few 
who agree with Dr. Hughes that “all train- 
ing that interferes with the child’s tendency 
to do things, to do things he plans himself, 
or to do things in cooperation with others, 


A. S. Barnes Co. 
by mail of the 


is unmoral,” some will question an occa- 
sional point he raises, as, for example, the 
value ascribed to that “freedom under law” 
attending the use of the Frobellian material, 
but none will question the truth and te 
tion of such passages as these: 

“True ideals of training will aid ana? 
to realize the great Joy in work as trans- 
forming power, when men understand clearly 
the higher economic philosophy. We cannot 
much longer be satisfied to make the work of 
a large portion of humanity depressing to 
the highest intellectual and spiritual powers 
instead of life-giving and joy-giving, as it 
really should be. 

“By doing the things he plans himself a 
child gets a revelation of his own selfhood 
or his supreme ability and power. This is 
the greatest revelation that ever comes to a 
child, or to a man.” 

JEAN LEE Hunt. 


DieTeTIcs OR FooD IN HEALTH AND DISEASE 
By William Tibbles. Lea & Febiger. 627 


pp. Price $4; by mail of the Survey, 
$4.20. 


This is an interest- 
ing compilation of data 
pertaining to foods and 
their digestibility and 
nutrient value in the 
organism. It aims, 
further, to indicate 
some of the criteria 
which should guide in 
the construction of 
suitable dietaries for 
persons at different 
ages and under va- 
rious circumstances. 
More than half of the volume discusses the 
problems of dietetics in special diseases, and 
thus concerns the physician and institutional 
dietitian rather than the lay reader. It is not 
easy for one writer to review the literature 
of so large a field in any adequate up-to-date 
way unless he has worked intensively in 
some related domain of science. Much of 
the present book is timely, including a chap- 
ter on the modern vitamine hypothesis and 
its bearings (up to 1914). Some of the 
parts on the theory of nutrition are not 
equally modern, the discussion being based 
more largely on the views of older physi- 
ologists. Indeed, few clinicians seem to real- 
ize adequately what great strides the study 
of nutrition has made of late. 

The book is readable in style and is con- 
servative in its general recommendations. 
Food fads receive little emphasis other than 
in a historic way. Sometimes a little too 
much deference is paid to “authority,” but 
this is almost inevitable where debated ques- 
tions call for popular discussion. In com- 
mon with many English writers the author 
translates the German “kur” into the Eng- 
lish “cure,” an inadequate expression for 
what is at best a mode of treatment. The 
“milchkur” and “traubenkur” or the “kur” 
at Carlsbad are not “cures” in most cases. 

Rectal feeding as still commonly prac- 
ticed receives a fitting rebuff from the state- 
ment that “nutrient enemata satisfy the mind 
rather than the body” (p. 320); yet detailed 
directions are culled from many sources for 
the reader (p. 324). We are told that the 
most common liver complaint is “torpor of 
the liver.” This expression is a misnomer 
almost as intolerable as the familiar term 
“biliousness.” The literature of today ought 
to be purged of such. 

Writing of dietetics, the author says: “I 
deem it of such importance to mankind that 
I would there were appointed a professor 
of dietetics in every university and medical 
college throughout the world, and that this 
subject should be given the same prominence 
in the curriculum of the medical student 
which is given to materia medica and thera- 
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peutics. In all colleges of agriculture promi- 
nence is given to the study of animal and 
plant foods. If such knowledge is deemed 
of importance to the breeder of animals and 
the grower of grain or fruit, surely it is no 
less so to the physician who has the care of 
the human body. Indeed, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the study of dietetics 
and its practical application would benefit 
50 per cent of the physicians’ clients when 
they are sick, and is no less important as a 
branch of preventive medicine.” This ap- 
peal deserves emphasis. 
LAFAYETTE B. MENDEL. 


NATURAL PAINLESS CHILD-BIRTH AND THE 
DETERMINATION OF SEX 
By Dr. Filip Sylvan. 
Company. 160 pp. 
of the Survey, $.80. 
This little book, entitled Natural Painless 
Child-birth, is good reading for any pros- 
pective mother,-as by following out the sys- 
tem of exercises suggested, she can attain 
the highest stage of physical development. 
She should not, however, be deluded into the 
impression that child-birth is a painless proc- 
ess, even though she adhere strictly to the 
details so graphically described and excel- 
lently illustrated. Effective uterine contrac- 
tions are always painful unless the pain be 
relieved by anodyne or anesthetic, as it is 
impossible for the uterus to contract without 
pressure upon the terminal nerve filaments 
in the uterine muscle. Just at this time when 
the American public has heard so much of 
painless labor from the use of morphine 
and scopolamin and gas and oxygen, eutocia 
by set exercises would naturally be sought 
by many who have read of the disadvan- 
tages of the methods referred to. For some 
years we have been teaching our patients 
the value of exercise and know that it con- 
tributes to successful delivery, but not to 
painless delivery. The book is well arranged 
and the illustrations clear. 
J. O. Potax, M.D. 


THE Risk OF ECCELESIASTICAL CONTROL IN 
QUEBEC 

By Walter Alexander Riddell. 

Green & Company. 195 pp. 

by mail of the Survey, $1.83. 

Special social interest attaches to the sub- 
ject of this book from the deplorable lack of 
enthusiasm shown by the French-Canadians 
for the cause of their ancient European 
mother, and their consequently increasing 
importance in the population of Canada, 
whose English-speaking portions have been 
so sadly depleted by the superb loyalty they 
have shown. Even in a field adorned by the 
brilliant pens of Parkman and Fiske the 
work before us must take a very high place 
from its sound scholarship, abundant refer- 
ences to authorities, and good writing. 

The story of the blundering efforts of the 
British conquerors to set up the Church of 
England in Canada (carried out as it was 
with all the characteristic tolerance and fair- 
mindedness of the British race) simply made 
the Roman church many times stronger than 
ever under the rule of the Bourbons. 
Nowhere in the world to-day is papal con- 
trol more powerful than on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence. In some respects the spirit of 
the middle ages seems to brood over the 
towns and villages of French Canada more 
completely than over any other land that is 
in close touch with the modern world. 

How this strange paradox came about is 
most interestingly set forth by Dr. Riddell, 
whose book can never be ignored by any 
serious student of the history of this conti- 
nent. A companion volume on the contrast- 
ing state of affairs in Louisiana would give 
an extremely valuable basis for comparison 
of British and American methods of attack- 
ing problems not very dissimilar. 

Tan C. HANNAH. 
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EMPTYING THE SCHOOL TO 
WORK THE FARM 


ITTLE children who ought to be 

in school, both in law and in de- 
cency, spend much of their growing en- 
ergy herding cattle, planting wheat, 
baling hay, picking cotton, cultivating 
potatoes, corn and sorghum, dairying, 
taking care of live stock and doing sim- 
ilar work on farms in the rural counties 
of Oklahoma, according to a pamphlet 
just issued by the National Child Labor 
Committee. These children, as would 
be expected, do not do as well in school 
as those who spend more time there. 
Some of them add to the army of. il- 
literates when they grow up. Many of 
them cost the state in later life—as 
criminals, paupers, “inefficients”—more 
than their education would cost it to- 
day. 

Unable to get the facts in any other 
way, the committee sent a number of its 
agents to Oklahoma. ‘They studied 
what school records there were and in- 
terviewed teachers and children. Causes 
of absence had to’ be obtained by the 
second methods. The agents found that 
farm tenancy is prevalent, even in this 
territory “only recently ‘opened’ for set- 
tlement.” ‘Tenants’ children outnum- 
ber owners’ children three to two and 
over half of the children of tenants be- 
long to so-called “migrant” families, 
showing the extent to which moving 
about interferes with education. 

In a group of over 6,000 children 
whose records were obtained, each farm- 
working tenant’s boy missed on the av- 
erage 42.2 days, of which he spent 32.5 
at farm work alone; each farm-working 
owner’s boy was absent on the average 
35.6 days,.of which 26.3 were spent at 
farmwork; each farm-working hired la- 
borer’s boy lost on the average 29.6 
school days, of which 23.1 were spent 
at farm work. Girls missed approxi- 
mately the same number of days, many 
of them, too, being engaged in farm 
work. Since the average length of the 
school term in rural districts for 1916 
was 136 school days or not quite seven 
months, it is apparent that rural child 
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labor considerably reduces the school 
term for many girls and boys. 

The total number of days that these 
boys and girls should have attended was 


800,442. They were absent 185,707. 
Farm work claimed the most days ab- 
sence, 73,121. Illness was next with 
44,148, and indifference, which is almost 
entirely parental indifference, was third 
with 26,382. 

Farm workers are the most retarded, 
51.1 per cent of their number being 
below normal grade. They are fol- 
lowed by those whose cause of absence 
is moving, 41.1 per cent of whom are 
retarded. [he percentage of retarda- 
tion for daily attendants is only 12.6. 

The report, which is illustrated, con- 
tains a picture of four adults and ten 
children harvesting a cotton crop. One 
boy of three years picks twenty pounds 
a day on some days. ‘Three five-year- 
olds pick more steadily, while five from 
seven to eleven years are regular work- 
ers. Another picture shows a five-year- 
old cotton picker whose parent said of 
him: ‘He haint old ’nuff to go to 
school much, but he kin pick his 20 
pounds a day, mostly 10 or 15 pounds.” 

The Oklahoma compulsory education 
law applies to children eight to fifteen 
years old inclusive, who are required to 
attend for at least 66 per cent of the 
time the local public schools are in ses- 
sion. Not even this meager statute is 
lived up to. Moreover, the rural schools, 
which, from the standpoint of numbers, 
constitute the most important element 
in the state’s educational system, make 
the worst showing in attendance. 
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THE GARY PLAN AS A CAM- 
PAIGN ISSUE 


EW YORK city is finding a live 

political issue this fall in her public 
schools. The issue is the Gary dupli- 
cate school plan. If Mayor Mitchel 
succeeds in establishing his close victory 
last week over William M. Bennett in 
the primaries for the nomination for 
mayor, the race will be between an ar- 
dent advocate of the plan, the mayor, 
and a vigorous opponent, Judge John F. 
Hylan, Tammany’s candidate. 

The Gary plan in a modified form 
was introduced experimentally into New 
York city’s schools three years ago with 
the active support of Mayor Mitchel and 
under the direct supervision of its orig- 
inator, Supt. William C. Wirt, of Gary, 
Ind. It has since been extended to 
twenty-five New York schools and will 
this year be operated in fifty; money has 
been appropriated to extend it ultimately 
to seventy-eight. 

The plan, in the opinion of its friends, 
provides a richer “work-study-and-play” 
program for elementary school children 
than the traditional classroom system. It 
utilizes auditoriums, playgrounds, labora- 
tories, workshops and gymnasiums for a 
larger portion of each day, accommodates 
practically double the usual number of 
children by a system of duplicate or rota- 
ting classes, thereby eliminating much 
part-time attendance, and saves money 
by greatly reducing the amount of new 
buildings required. 

Opposition to the plan has been wide- 
spread since its first adoption. Parents’ 
and neighborhood associations have been 
organized throughout the city to fight 
it. Ata meeting of one of these bodies 
recently Dr. Ira S. Wile, a member of 
the Board of Education, was refused per- 
mission to speak in defense of the plan 
and Howard W. Nudd, the director of 
the Public Education Association, was 
bodily thrown out for suggesting that 
there was a lack of fair play in the meet- 
ing. Hearings have been held before 
the Board of Aldermen at which parents 
have spoken vigorously against the plan. 

The main charges against it have been 
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that it deprives the child of a permanent 
seat in a classroom reserved for his ex- 
clusive use and so increases part-time, 
that it gives too little attention to aca- 
demic subjects, that its economical fea- 
tures are merely a subterfuge for “put- 
ting dollars above children,” and that it 
opens the door to religious proselyting 
in the schools. “The last charge is based 
on the fact that the plan frees the child, 
at the request of his parents, for certain 
supervised activities outside the school 
having an educational value, such as 
music study, religious instruction and 
reading in the public library. 

Judge Hylan has openly fathered the 
charge that the extension of the plan 
shows the influence of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in the Board of Education. 
He has pointed to Abraham Flexner 
and Raymond V. Fosdick as two repre- 
sentatives of the Rockefellers in the 
board. Mr. Flexner is one of the sec- 
retaries of the General Education Board 
and Mr. Fosdick was for a time secre- 
tary of the Bureau of Social Hygiene, 
supported largely by John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr. Neither of these men was con- 
spicuous in advocating the Gary. plan 
and both have recently resigned from the 
Board of Education because they were 
too busy to attend to their duties as 
members. 

Meanwhile prominent citizens repre- 
senting educational, labor and other in- 
terests have formed a committee to cham- 
pion the Gary plan in the mayoralty 
campaign. ‘The fight has been hot in 
the Board of Education itself and a com- 
mittee there has been created to draw 
up a statement of the history of the 
plan’s introduction and operation in New 
York city. This, it is expected, will be 
used as campaign material by both 
friends and opponents. 


CLEANING UP BEHIND THE 
FRENCH LINES 


O protect the social health of an 

army fighting abroad is the unique 
undertaking of the Army Committee on 
Training Camp Activities, assumed after 
a preliminary study of conditions which 
will confront American soldiers in 
France. Its work is supplemental to that 
first contemplated in the establishment 
of the army and the navy committees on 
training-camp activities. It is assumed 
largely because, in the guarded language 
of Raymond Fosdick, chairman of both 
committees, “we understand that the 
situation is far from satisfactory in 
France, particularly as regards venereal 
disease.” The fight to keep the men of 
the American army physically clean and 
strong is going to be one of the most no- 
table struggles of the war [the Sur- 
vey for September 8, page 509]. 
- France neglected the whole problem 
of social sanitation as applied to her sol- 
diers in camp and on leave. England 
neglected it until too late and is now 


striving to recover lost ground in dealing 
with one of the most powerful enemies 
she has encountered beyond the channel. 
The soldiers from © Australia who 
stopped in Egypt and the Canadians who 
stopped in England and France are less 
able to withstand hardships than they 
were when they left home. General 
Pershing has studied the conditions in 
the allied armies in France. Now the 
American government, through the War 
Department and the Committee on 
Training Camp Activities, is to try to 
save the American soldier where the 
the French, the British, the Australian 
and the Canadian were permitted to be 
sacrificed. Mr. Fosdick says: 


We are confident that we shall be able to 
arrange with the French government so that 
our commanding officers will be given civil 
authority in the towns or places where our 
camps are located. Preliminary steps have 
already been taken to protect our men while 
in France, and we are confident that we shall 
succeed in the undertaking. 

Our problem is one of the soldier’s leave, 
primarily. Will he be permitted to take his 
leave, when not on active duty, in England? 
Or, if kept in France, will he be permitted 
to spend his time of leave in Paris or the 
other chief cities? Or will he be restricted 
to the smaller towns? 

We have three lines of defense in this 
fight. First, there is the positive work that 
this committee and the Y. M. C. A., and the 
recreation service of the Knights of Colum- 
bus are doing. That is, the athletics, the 
recreations of various kinds, and other .ac- 
tivities to engage the interest of the men. 
Second, if that fails to suffice, there are the 
police powers. We are going to keep the 
prostitutes away from the camps and do all 
possible to discourage their trade. Finally, 
and only as a last measure, if the prostitutes 
do break through our policing, there are the 
prophylactic measures. 

In England, what is known as the Exeter 
Hall group of social reformers has insisted 
that no prophylactic measures be permitted 
in their army, on the ground that these 
measures constituted a temptation to the 
soldier. We will do our utmost to protect 
the men of the American army by other 
measures, but we will not take that attitude 
toward prophylaxis. 


More significant, perhaps, than even 
his confidence that the degenerating con- 
ditions in France can be overcome, is Mr. 
Fosdick’s view of what has been inaugu- 
rated in the United States this summer. 
He is convinced 


that we have made a start toward making 
prostitution unprofitable in America. I do 
not say that we are far on that road, but 
we have started. These committees have 
secured the closing up of red-light districts 
in thirty cities; they have cleaned up similar 
conditions in thirty other cities that did not 
officially recognize their vice districts. We 
have seen this constantly shifting population 
of commercial prostitutes excluded from the 
localities of the army camps, and we know 
today that many of them, finding the life 
unprofitable, have gone to work. 

Maude E. Miner, who has done invaluable 
work in this country with respect to this 
problem, is at the head of a woman’s com- 
mittee connected with our organization, 
which is giving great help by tracing down 
the individual women who leave these red- 
light districts. We are convinced that con- 
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stant repression will ultimately reduce this 
trade to a minimum. In the old days there 
were always other cities to which these 
women would flock, when driven out of a 
city by a spasmodic wave of reform. Now 
a nation-wide organization, which will be 
effective during the war period, has at least 
seriously reduced the profits of this occupa- 
tion. 


Constructive work by the Commit- 
tee on Training Camp Activities has re- 
sulted in the formation of eighty-seven 
community organizations in as many cit- 
ies to help the soldiers in neighboring 
camps. ‘These communities are in turn 
showing a new local pride in improving 
their parks and pavements, in installing 
public comfort stations, and in other- 
wise permanently upbuilding their public 
services. 

In cooperation with these community 
organizations, formed for the purpose of 
giving clean and wholesome recreation 
and entertainment to the men in the 
army training camps while still in this 
country, the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America is starting to 
raise a fund of $3,750,000 to provide the 
essentials of such recreation. President 
Wilson, in a letter to Joseph Lee, of 
Boston, president of the association, ex- 
presses his “keen appreciation of the 
value of this unique and excellent serv- 
ice.’ Headds: “The spirit with which 
our soldiers leave America, and their efh- 
ciency on the battle-fronts of Europe, 
will be vitally affected by the character 
of the environment surrounding our mili- 
tary camps.” 


SELF-GOVERNMENT ON ITS 
METTLE 


HEN Calvin Derrick, a former 

superintendent of Ione Reforma- 
tory in California, described in the Sur- 
vey for September 1 the details of self- 
government as operated in that institu- 
tion and introduced by him four years 
ago, he was unable to include the latest 
and boldest illustration of the working 
of the plan, because that illustration had 
not yet occurred. It is described in a 
letter just received by Mr. Derrick from 
the president of the board of trustees of 
the, reformatory, who, telling of various 
ways in which the plan has been ex- 
tended, says: 


free We permitted two hundred boys 
to attend the fair. They arrived here on 
Monday morning, and left about 5 o’clock 
on Tuesday afternoon. On Tuesday after- 
noon they were reviewed by the governor 
and received much praise from the governor 
and from army and navy officers who hap- 
pened to be present. But note this: They 
came here and were policed entirely by their 
own officers and appointees. The boys them- 
selves selected from the population those to 
whom the privilege of going was granted. 
Not a single escape occurred. The whole two 
hundred are now safely back at the school. 
It seems to me that this is the boldest ex- 
periment of the kind that ever has been made 
with any considerable number of the in- 
mates of such an_ institution. President 
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Richardson [the inmate president] and his 
officers, were pretty well exhausted Tues- 
day night after the boys left. 


SETTLING STRIKES IN THE 
SHIPPING TRADES 


HAT arbitration agreements be- 

tween government officials and labor 
leaders may not always be effective in 
preventing strikes was indicated last 
week when 30,000 me. working in ship- 
yards in San Francisco walked out, de- 
manding a 50 per cent increase in wages, 
and 6,500 longshoremen in New York 
city struck for the discharge of a fore- 
man. 

Both strikes seemed, early this week, 
to be in a fair way of settlement. An 
agreement was signed in San Francisco 
last Sunday between representatives of 
the men, their employers and federal 
mediators, establishing a ‘temporary 
wage schedule.” It provided that the 
men should go back to work pending 
settlement of the controversy by the fed- 
eral commission, consisting of V. Everit 
Macy, chairman, appointed by the Presi- 
dent; Edward F. Cary, of the’ Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, and Alfred J. 
Berres, secretary-treasurer of the Metal 
Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The longshoremen’s strike in New 
York had its origin ten weeks ago over 
the attitude of one of the foremen on 
the Chelsea piers, Frank Labardo. ‘The 
men claim that he was overbearing and 
autocratic in his manner, and that he 
repeatedly refused them the rest periods 
which are customary on the docks. Dis- 
satisfaction culminated when, as alleged, 
he refused one of their members leave 
to go to a nearby drug store and get 
medicine which he needed. ‘The man 
went against orders and was discharged. 
‘The other men on this pier immediately 
walked out. An agreement was made 
to arbitrate the matter and Labardo was 
temporarily removed. An arbitration 
committee was appointed, which failed 
to take any action, and last week La- 
bardo was reinstated by the company. 
‘The men again walked out, this time 
repudiating arbitration on the ground 
that while wages and hours might be, ae 
matter for arbitration, their personal 
quarrel with a foreman was not: ‘The 
strike then spread until a large part 
of the water-front in the Chelsea district 
was affected. 

A meeting of the men was called last 
Thursday morning at which three mem- 
bers of the National Adjustment Board 
were present: Walter Lippman, assistant 
to the secretary of war; R. B. Stevens, 
vice-president of the Shipping Board, 
and TI. V. O’Connor, president of the 
Longshoremen’s Union. The United 
States Army Transport Service was rep- 
resented by Capt. William B. Baker. 

An appeal was made to the men, based 
on the vital necessity of their work in 
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connection vith the transport service. 
This made considerable impression and 
it was voted, 418 to 217, to go back to 
work and let arbitration take its course. 

Both of these strikes seemed to be con- 
trary to agreements recently signed. One 
was entered into on August 25 between 
representatives of the Navy Department, 
the Emergency Fleet Corperation, and 
the American Federation of Labor and 
international unions afhliated with it 
[the Survey for September 1, page 
488]. Under this agreement all disputes 
in shipyards were to. be settled by a 
commission, one of whom was to be ap- 
pointed by the President, one by Samuel 
Gompers and one by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. At about the same 
time a similar agreement was signed by 
a representative of the government and 
officials of the International Longshore- 
men’s Union. These strikes cannot, how- 
ever, be looked upon as violations of 
these agreements, for the men involved 
had. nothing to do with making them. 
While agreements of this character un- 
doubtedly have influence, they are en- 
tered into by union officials as individuals 
and in most cases have no binding effect 
unless ratified by the members of the 
unions concerned. 

The labor situation in the West which 
has been acute for some time is to be 
investigated by a commission recently 
appointed by President Wilson. Wil- 
liam B. Wilson, secretary of labor, is 
chairman, and the other members are 
J. L. Spangler, of Pennsylvania, and 
Vernon Z. Reed, of Denver, both busi- 
ness men, and John H. Walker and E. 
P. Marsh, who are presidents of the 
State Federations of Labor respectively 
of Illinois and Washington. Felix 
Frankfurter, who has been an assistant 
to the secretary of war, is secretary of 
the commission. 


COLLEGE SOCIALISTS SPLIT 
ON THE WAR 


““WS the pacifist a scab?” and “shall 

democracy be laid: away in moth- 
balls for the duration of the war?” 
These questions, among others, were 
considered at a convention of the Inter- 
collegiate Socialist Society held at Bell- 
port, L. I., September 18 to 24. Notable 
speakers were present and the conven- 
tion was termed the most successful in 
the history of the society. 

Of necessity the discussion of war 
problems overshadowed all other issues, 
and both interest and discussion were 
whipped to a white heat on the subject 
of universal service in time of war. 
Sweeping support of the state in its 
rights over the individual in exacting 
such service in defense of the rights of 
weaker nations, was given by former 
Socialist party members—J. G. Phelps 
Stokes and John Spargo—and the true 
internationalist was pictured as one who 
did not fail to respond to a weaker na- 
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tion’s cry of distress. In fact, support 
of the state in such a crisis was so strong- 
ly presented that one of the speakers was 
accused of using language suitable to a 
German text-book on one’s duty to the 
fatherland. 

The simple affirmation of the liberty 
of conscience “without intellectualities,” 
as against the duty of the state as at 
present imperfectly constituted, how- 
ever, evidently received the assent of a 
majority of the hearers; as well as the 
claim that while the individual might 
resign from the Socialist Party in the 
time of present stress, it was quite im- 
possible to “resign’’ with equal ease one’s 
citizenship in the United States. 

Pacifists and conscientious objectors 
were led by the Rev. Norman M. 
Thomas in a defense of the rights of the 
individual as against those of the state. 
Yet the question, what is the pacifist to 
do, was left unanswered by Mr. Thomas, 
who declared that now was the time for 
principles not programs. . 

Militarism as promoting the evils of 
a caste system received due attention 
from the pacifists, while one of the 
strongest supporters of universal service 
admitted that such service was not good 
in itself, but a necessity. 

‘To the question, What peace proposals 
shall a radical advocate? Walter E. 
Weyl declared that by the terms of 
peace each nation must be given as far 
as possible national security on the 
basis of a dynamic and democratic in- 
ternationalism. 

Prof. Harry A. Overstreet held that 
by the terms of peace the present battle 
of capitalistic groups fighting for terri- 
tory for an investment area must come 
to an end and that not only should the 
future ensure the open door for trade, 
but also the open door for free invest- 
ment. 

Socialist Representation at the Peace 
Settlement was the subject of an address 
by Norman Angell, who was introduced 
as the author of the “Bible of pacifism,” 
an address which met the evident ap- 
proval of his hearers. He favored a 
peace conference made up in part of rep- 
resentatives of the existing governments, 
whose duty it should be to draft and in- 
itiate peace measures, and in part of 
larger groups representing the various 
parliaments of the nations at war, with 
powers of revision of peace measures. 
The minority opinions of the Socialists 
and radicals must be represented in the 
final settlement, he said, to act as a 
check on the dead weight of an un- 
critical majority opinion. Such a confer- 
ence would cut athwart national fron- 
tiers on the lines of interest common 
to the different elements within the va- 
rious groups. Machinery for democratic 
control would thus be provided and worn 
out diplomatic methods combated at the 
peace table. The rights of the minority 
to be heard at all times are most neces- 
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sary, Mr. Angell declared, and free 
speech must be permitted as a guarantee 
of such rights. 

While a great advance has been 
claimed in the trend toward Socialism 
in England, said the speaker, the rank 
and file of British labor is reacting 
against a state socialism under which the 
unscrupulous overseer can say to the 
worker of military age: ‘You talk back 
and into the trenches you go.” Such 
state socialism, the workers already see, 
may bring in the future the truly servile 
state. Mr. Angell further asserted that 
British labor is moving toward a guild 
system, away from the old trade-union 
form of organization and from a state 
Socialist bureaucracy. On the other 
hand, the rights of the state as supreme 
have been dramatically brought home to 
the worker when he is presented with 
the blue ticket and ordered to the 
trenches. Conscription has changed the 
worker’s ethical conception of property 
rights and such change foreshadows a 
future democratic form of government 
responsible to all the people. 

While there was an attempt by So- 
cialist party members at the conference 
to hark back to straight Socialist propa- 
ganda and the fight against capitalism 
as the root of present evils in society, 
and thus ignore the discussion of war 
problems, such an attempt did not meet 
the approval of the majority. As one 
of the conference speakers pertinently 
remarked in private, ‘““How can you take 
the time to discuss the Socialist theories 
of surplus value and the class struggle 
when our soldiers are already preparing 
to enter the trenches?” 

However widely radicals, pacifists, 
conscientious objectors and _ socialists 
might differ on questions of public pol- 
icy, it was evident that the conference 
as a whole was agreed that the great 
masses of working people of the warring 
nations should have voice not only in the 
control of industry but in the settlement 
of diplomatic questions and international 
relations as well. 


CIVILIAN HOSPITALS HIT BY 
WAR 


AR talk naturally held a prom- 

inent place on the program of the 
nineteenth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association at Cleveland, 
September 14-18, especially as Dr. Win- 
ford H. Smith, superintendent of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital and chairman of the 
Committee on Hospitals of the Council 
of National Defense, was present to 
represent the surgeon-general of the 
army in discussing the effect of the war 
upon civilian hospitals, dispensaries and 
medical schools. 

It was apparent that the Washing- 
ton authorities will make reasonable ef- 
forts to protect the internes and medical 
students of the hospitals of the country, 
but also that the need for medical men 


is such that, if the war continues, a seri- 
ous shortage of staff, both resident and 
visiting, must be anticipated. The in- 
ternal problems forced upon the hospitals 
and dispensaries by the withdrawal of 
so many of their men have, up to the 
present time, distracted attention from 
the larger problem of helping out the 
community as a whole. Shortage of 
medical service, due to the enlistment of 
great numbers of medical men in the 
active ages, vitally affects the com- 
munity; hospitals and dispensaries are 
only beginning to think about it. A 
feeling voiced by a number of superin- 
tendents at-Cleveland that the work of 
their institutions would have to be cur- 
tailed was vigorously combated by au- 
thoritative speakers who argued that the 
special needs of war times called rather 
for an extension of their work in many 
communities. 

The idea of pay-clinics for people of 
moderate means—the rich can afford to 
buy the best and the poor accept it free 
—seemed, by the discussions, to be mak- 
ing gradual headway in the hospital 
world. A new development is the estab- 
lishment of special clinics for treating ac- 


FEDERAL STORAGE AND 
MARKETING 


To THE Epiror: The high cost of living is 
bringing out the usual cry for investigation, 
but with this clamor for investigation very 
little of a constructive or remedial nature is 
offered. The question of food prices and 
food control is largely a question of storage 
and marketing. A few men who own large 
storage plants control the price of eggs, butter 
and general produce, as well as fruits and 
vegetables. 

To meet this situation, all we have to do is 
to adopt their method in a community for 
the benefit of the community. The writer 
proposes the establishment in the Department 
of Agriculture of a federal storage and 
marketing commission composed of five mem- 
bers appointed by the President, with the 
secretary of agriculture as chairman, this 
commission to have comprehensive powers 
to deal with the question of producing, mar- 
keting, distributing, retailing and handling 
of food products of every description; and 
to make a year in and year out study of all 
questions pertaining to the production, dis- 
tribution and consumption of food products. 

The main remedial value of the commis- 
sion, however, would lie in its power to 
cooperate with any county in any state of the 
nation to erect and maintain at the expense 
of the county a completely equipped county 
storage plant. These plants would be owned 
by the counties in which they were erected 
and, of course, would be situated in the most 
central town or city in the county. The ques- 
tion of putting up these plants would rest 
with the county by public vote. The federal 
government, through the storage and mar- 
keting commission, would pass on the plans 
of each plant and approve the same and, 
through the government, guarantee the bonds 
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cident cases under the state workmen’s 
compensation laws. Financial respon- 
sibility is placed by law upon the em- 
ployer or upon the company in which he 
insures so that the hospital transfers to 
the new self-supporting clinic, in which 
the medical staff is paid, a large amount 
of the work which it formerly did free 
or for a nominal fee in the surgical dis- 
pensary. The largest clinic, at New 
York Hospital, had last year a gross 
income of $35,000, and the next largest, 
at Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadel- 
phia, $10,000. 

‘These new institutions, which are es- 
sentially pay-clinics for general surgical 
work, are expected to spring up rapidly 
in all of the states which have enacted 
workmen’s compensation laws. The fact 
that they must compete with individual - 
doctors and with doctors engaged by em- 
ployers and insurance companies, should 
prove a powerful stimulus to efficiency 
in their work. ‘The prediction was made 
that they will prove more satisfactory 
than the average private practitioner and 
that their establishment heralds a great 
extension of surgical pay-clinics in the 
next few years. 


issued by the county for the construction of 
the plant. 

The management of these county storage 
plants would be vested in a manager and a 
local county commission, subject to the rules 
and regulations provided by the federal com- 
mission. ‘The profits made from the opera- 
tion of the plants, after paying all expenses, 
would be applied to paying off the bonds 
guaranteed by the government. The bonds 
would be amortized, so much of the principal 
falling due each year. In this way, the 
profits made from the plant would in time 
pay for the cost of the equipment and build- 
ings. The rates for storing food would be 
reasonable, but enough to pay expenses and 
make a profit on the investment. 

WALTER Henry HULL. 

Minneapolis. 


THE REASON FOR WAR 


To THE Epiror: It was with deep regret 
and sorrow I first knew that our beloved 
country had decided to enter the horrid war 
that Germany has forced upon the world. 
As I thought of Christ and His sayings, that 
He had power to call on legions of angels 
to protect Himself but instead was mocked 
and whipped and spit upon, and without re- 
sistance was so inhumanely put to death, I 
thought wars could never be right. But at 
last, the truth of what Christ’s mock trial 
before Pilate meant, dawned upon me 
(Peter 1:14). 

Governments are for the punishment of 
evil-doers and for the praise of those that 
do well. Pilate was on trial as well as 
Christ, for he admitted Christ’s innocence, 
for he, it is said, knew that for envy Christ 
had been delivered to him, and he said of 
Christ to the people, “Why, what evil has 
he done? I find no fault in Him.” But 
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there, as so often is the case, justice failed, 
because Pilate wanted place and power, as 
did also the leading Jews theirs. 

So now, if our government stands for 
justice and the punishment of evil-doers as 
we believe it does, we must uphold the 
power to punish evil, that is, to stop the evil 
practices that are in the world, that is vested 
in it, and strive to have that lasting peace 
which justice will bring come soon. 

Mrs. A. HAMILTON. 

Tallahassee, Fla. 


A PLAYGROUND FOR JAVA 


To tHe Epiror: A letter has just reached 
me from my correspondent in Java, James 
Etty. He has been receiving regularly the 
Survey and the Playground Magazine. He 
writes, “I have great pleasure in stating that 
our place is getting its playground.” He then 
modestly adds that, while he did not take an 
active part in it, “I think the many times 
I spoke about your American playground 
movement must to have helped to level the 
paths.” 

It is just these beginnings all over the 
world, promoted by just such articles as ap- 
peared in the Survey and in the Playground 
Magazine, that are leading to a broader in- 
ternationalism and helping to make the way 
for a better understanding and a more last- 


ing peace in the future. 
C. M. GOETHE. 


MAKING THE WAR SAFE FOR 
CHILDHOOD 


To rue Eprror: I have just read an article 
on this subject in the Survey of August 11. 
Having long admired the energy and the 
ingenuity of the American people, I am par- 
ticularly interested in the new direction it 
has taken. i 

I expect shortly to hear of experiments 
with the object of making water dry and 
making fire cold. Try these first. You will 
find it comparatively easy to obtain satisfac- 
tory results. When you have succeeded you 
may have good hope of making war safe for 
childhood. 

In the meantime would you like to hear 
some of the things that take place in spite 
of the efforts you quote in England to make 
the war safe for children. One has only 
to open the window of this English cottage 
to hear the cry of the children. 

Pitiful enough, isn’t it? The children who 
have been frightened into meningitis by air 
raids; the children who have died in an- 
guish from bombs; the children whose 
“father died at the front; and it upset mother 
so she died when baby was born”; the babies 
who have been made old before their time 
because they know what death and parting 
and terror and anxiety mean. But none of 
these things could happen yet to American 
children. : 

Wait now, there’s a neighbor’s child run- 
ning up the path. That’s Muriel. Her father 
is in a munition factory; there’s her mother 
come out to fetch her. She’s a sturdy-looking 
little lass, nothing the matter with Muriel; 
look a bit closer. Something funny about 
those baby-eyes, isn’t there? Movements 
jerky and uncontrolled, afraid the brain’s 
not normal? That’s right, Muriel isn’t nor- 


mal. She’ll never be quite “like other chil- 
dren.” Hear her mother apologize for 
Muriel. 


“T had a young brother at the front. Only 
the two of us, there was. All the time I 
was carrying baby I was nearly out of my 
mind with worry about him. Then the tele- 
gram’s come saying he was killed. Muriel 
was born that night. A seven months’ child 
she was, and she’s always been the same as 
you see. I’m sure I’d have borne anything 
myself rather than hurt the child, but a 
woman can’t help her feelings.” 

You’ve got to see that the men in the 
trenches don’t carry with them the hearts of 


American women, if you don’t want the ab- 
normal child like Muriel. 

There was a baby born down our street 
the other day. We all took an interest in 
him because his father was a discharged sol- 
dier “invalided out.’ He had been married 
immediately on his discharge to the girl he 
was engaged to before the war. Let’s hear 
what nurse has to say about the baby. 

“Mrs. Milligan’s baby is going to be a 
rare handful. He’s as pretty a baby as ever 
I saw, but you can’t put him down a minute 
or he screams himself almost into convul- 
sions. Not cry, he doesn’t, screams right 
out.” 

“How do you account for that, nurse?” 

“Well, you see his daddy had shell shock, 
he’s as brave a man as ever I saw, but he 
gets caught hold of by terror. She thought 
she’d get him right, but with baby coming, 
very likely it got on her nerves instead. 
Anyway you’ve only to look at baby’s eyes to 
see he was born frightened.’ You’ve got 
to see that American women don’t marry 
men who’ve given their nerve for their coun- 
try if you don’t want neurotic babies. 

Then there’s little Mary, dainty little 
Mary with the blue eyes, down last week 
with hread-rash and dysentery, she doesn’t 
seem to pick up. Her mother doesn’t feel 
sure she’s going to rear that only little 
daughter. “There doesn’t seem any way we 
can get her the right food though we’ve got 
the money.” ‘There is a world shortage of 
food—wheat and milk used for munitions. 
When you take millions of men from produc- 
tion and use them in destruction, do you 
think you can be sure of having the pure 
bread and the unadulterated milk that is nec- 
essary to save the lives of your children like 
little Mary? 

American people! Your children are in 
danger. In danger, both physical and moral. 
Your sensitive little ones are in danger of 
becoming neurotic from living in the war 
atmosphere of fear, excitement and anxiety. 
Your less sensitive child is in danger of be- 
coming brutalized and hardened by the same 
atmosphere. Hurry on with your palliatives. 
Get all you can for the children while you 
can. And then you, great American nation, 
sit down and weep at the futility of your 
task of making war safe for childhood. Nay, 
rather, weep in an agony of great compassion 
and pity for the child-victim of war in every 
belligerent country. See, as in a vision, the 
millions of suffering and tortured and tor- 
mented babies. Weep, because fear and pain 
looks at you from the blue eyes of children. 
The children are weeping too; it is because 
they foresee that very surely when the war 
has eaten into the vitals of your nation the 
ranks of suffering babyhood must be joined 
by the children who will pay the price of 
war in America. 

V. A. PEARN. 

St. Michael’s Cottage Mount, 

Guildford, England. 


EDUCATE THE GERMANS 


To .tHe Epiror: I wish to make a sug- 
gestion, which, it seems to me, will be one of 
the most powerful methods of winning the 
war, and still it seems, to me, to be much 
more neglected than it should be. 

I speak of the education of the German 
people, the dissemination of knowledge and 
facts among the Germans, and, if necessary, 
a bureau to be created in the United States, 
Germany, France and Russia, possibly Italy, 
for this purpose. 

Training the German mind to think prop- 
erly and according to the standards adopted 
by humanity can do as much, and possibly 
more, than bullets, and in a much more hu- 
man way. For example, the scattering of 
the President’s speech inside of the German 
lines by aviators was thé cause of numerous 
Germans deserting into our lines. The Presi- 
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dent’s message to Russia was a strong factor 
in stimulating the Russians, and, no doubt, 
would have been an educator among the 
Germans if it had been carried to them, 
which fact I am not conversant on; facts 
pertaining to the wanton destruction of 
women and children and non-combatants, 
and the anger it arouses among the enemies 
of Germany and in neutral countries. 

The after-effect of the war on Germany, 
and the impossibility of building up her mer- 
chant marine, emphasize the fact that all 
neutral nations will hesitate and refrain 
from dealing with Germany; and the severe 
consequences arising therefrom, affecting 
Germany, probably as bad or worse than 
the immediate effect of the war, that is, 
eventually; the horrible destruction of the 
men of Germany and the consequent effect 
on the nation, later; the awful debt that 
Germany is piling up against her people, 
really mean that each man is to work for 
years and yirtually pay himself, making the 
conditions such that it will be just as well 
for Germany to repudiate her debt as to pay 
it, as far as the people of Germany are 
concerned. 

There are a thousand lines of thought, 
and my idea is: that information should be 
scattered broadcast by the use of our air- 
planes, or other methods, in which informa- 
tion can be gotten into Germany. Appro- 
priations should be made for this purpose, 
and I fully believe wide influence and re- 
sults can be secured in this way. 

Lonc, LAMorEAUXx & LONG, 
Per LoweLt A, LAMOREAUX. 
Minneapolis. 


A DELINQUENT HEADLINE 


To THe Epiror: May I call your atten- 
tion to a misleading headline in a Common 
Welfare item of September 15, which gives 
an inaccurate idea of the article reviewed 
from the Journal of Delinquency, by the 
words “two immigrants out of five feeble- 
minded.”. The idea is not borne out by your 
review which follows. The article in ques- 
tion begins with a summary of which the first 
two paragraphs are as follows: 

“This is a study not of immigrants in gen- 
eral but of six small highly selected groups, 
four of ‘average normals’ and two of appar- 
ent ‘defectives,’ all of them steerage passen- 
gers arriving at Ellis Island.” “The study 
makes no determination of the actual per- 
centage, even of these groups, who are feeble- 
minded.” . 

The most that the article contends is that 
40 per cent of the very small number of 
immigrants studied were probably feeble- 
minded. ‘Those of us who are engaged in 
efforts to impove the condition of the feeble- 
minded feel our task to be so serious that we 
are in constant danger of deserved criticism 
because of over-statement. I fear that peo- 
ple reading the headline only, or biased by it 
in reading the review, may imagine that this 
is an instance of that kind. 

ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 


[Field Secretary of the Committee on Pro- 
vision for the Feebleminded.] 
Philadelphia. 


JOTTINGS 


IN A REPORT to the American people the 
American Red Cross says that from May 10, 
up to August 31,.jt had appropriated $12,- 
339,681 for work in Europe, $10,692,601 of 
it in France, the remainder in Russia, Ru- 
mania, Italy, Serbia, England and Armenia. 
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Some appropriations are for a year but the 
‘greater part will haye been spent by Novem- 
ber next. 


PRESIDENT VIERA of Uruguay has issued 
a decree officially recognizing the second 
Pan-American Child Welfare Congress to be 
held in Montevidio next March. This decree 
places the Congress under governmental 
-auspices and authorizes the minister of for- 
eign affairs to invite other countries of North, 
South and Central America to send official 
delegates. Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, is chairman of the com- 
mittee for the United States and Edward N. 
Clopper, 105 East 22 street, New York is 
secretary. 


EIGHT ten-hour courses in social welfare 
work by Nathan Peyser, director of the 
Educational Alliance, are announced by the 
extension department of the College of the 
City of New York. ‘The courses are free 
and will be given downtown. Registration 
is now open. 


WAR and Health will be the central theme 
of the annual meeting of the American 
Public Health Association at Washington 
October 17-20. The leading speakers will 
be representatives of the appropriate federal 
services. 


WALTER E. CLARK, head of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science of the College of 
the City of New York, has been elected presi- 
dent of the University of Nevada, taking 
ofice January 1. He is a graduate of ‘Ohio, 
Wesleyan and Columbia Universities and 
was for some years a resident of Green- 
wich House in New York city. 


UNDER an appropriation by the last legis- 
lature, California has created the office of 
state director of physical education which is, 
practically: speaking, a state superintendent 
of playgrounds. It is understood that Clark 
Hetherington of Wisconsin has been tendered 
the appointment and has accepted it. 


THE first annual report of the New York 
city Children’s Court since it was organized 
as a separate court has just come from the 
press. The presiding justice, Judge Franklin 
Chase Hoyt, shows that, although in 1916 
there was an actual decrease in the number 
of arraignments, the number of hearings in- 
creased, indicating that the court gave more 
careful attention to the individual case. The 
establishing of the probation bureau, which 
now has fifty-five salaried probation officers, 
has reduced the number of commitments to 
institutions from 3,682 in 1912 to 2,893 in 
1916. This decrease, it is estimated, has 
saved the city, $238,680 in money paid for 
the maintenance of committed children. Of 
the 12,425 children arraigned in 1916, 84 per 
cent were arraigned for the first time, 11.4 
per cent for the second time, 3.1 per cent for 
the third time and 1.5 per cent for the fourth 
time or oftener. 


MAYOR MITCHEL, of New York city, 
spoke on Monday at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the first of twelve new buildings to 
be erected at the Children’s Hospitals and 
School for the Feebleminded on Randall’s 
Island under an appropriation of $1,600,000. 
Some of the present buildings were put up 
in 1869. “In an institution such as this,” 
said Mayor Mitchel, “the buildings ‘should 
last no longer than their usefulness. When 
better methods have been found for the treat- 
ment of the unfortunates who have occupied 
them and when better methods of construc- 
tion have been devised, then these buildings 
that we are erecting today must come down 
and new buildings take their place. That is 
progress and nothing short of it is progress.” 


COMING MEETINGS 


[Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month.] 
AMERICAN Pusrtic Heart AssocrATION, War 
MeEeEt1nG, Washington, D. C., Oct. 17-20. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Willard. -Acting secretary, A. 
we Hedrick, 126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 
ass. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 
azine on book selection; valuable guide to best 
books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 


American Red Cross Magazine; monthly; $2 a 
ar Doubleday, Page & Co., publishers, New 
ork. 


American Journal of Public Health; monthly; $3 
a year; 3 months’ triai (4 months to Survey 
readers), 50 cents; American Public Health As- 
sociation, 126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 

A Voice in the Wilderness; $1 a year. A magazine 
of sane radicalism. At present deals particu- 
larly with our autocratic suppression of free 
speech, free press and peaceable assembly. An 
indispensable magazine to the lover of liberty. 
12 Mount Morris Park, New York City. 


Better Films Movement: Bulletin of Affiliated 
Committees; monthly; $1; ten cents an issue. 
Information about successful. methods. Ad- 
dress National Committee for Better Films, or 
National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 22 
street, New York. 


The Club Worker; monthly; 30 cents a year; Na- 
tional League of Women Workers, 35 East 30 
St., New York. 


The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Critic and Guide; monthly; $1 a year. De- 
voted to medical sociology, rational sexology, 
birth control, etc. Wm. J. Robinson, M.D., 
Editor. 12 Mount Morris Park, New York City. 


The Journal of Home Economics; monthly; $2 
a year; foreign postage, 35c. extra; Canadian, 
20c.; American Home Economies Association, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


The Journal of Negro History; quarterly; $1 a 
year; foreign subscriptions 25 cents extra; con- 
cerned with facts not with opinions; Association 
for Study of Negro Life and History, 1216 You 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Life and Labor; $1 a year; a spirited record of 
the organized struggle of women, by women, for 
women in the economic world. Published by 
The National Women’s Trade Union League, 
Room 703, 139 North Clark street, Chicago. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union 
Square, New York. 


National Municipal Review; monthly; $5 a year; 
authoritative, public spirited, constructive; Na- 
tional Municipal League; North American Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. postpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Hest: General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 


The Playground Magazine; monthly; $2; Recrea- 
tion in Industries and Vocational Recreation 
are discussed in the August Playground. Prob- 
lems involved in laying out playgrounds are 
taken up in detail by A. E. Metzdorf, of Spring- 
field, Mass. Price of this issue $.50. Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
1 Madison Ave., New York. 


Proportional Representation Review; quarterly; 
40 cents a year. American Proportional Repre- 
sentation League, 802 Franklin Bank Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


Public Health Nurse Quarterly, $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Social Hygiene; a quarterly, magazine; $2 per 
year; The Social Hygiene Bulletin; monthly; 
$.25 per year; both free to members; pub- 
lished by the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 105 W. 40 St., New York. 


Southern Workman; monthly; illustrated; folk 
song, and corn club, and the great tidal move- 
ments of racial progress; all in a very human 
aos $1 a year; Hampton Institute, Hampton, 

as 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a tramscript of social work and forces; Survey 

Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


[Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month.) 


Order pamphlets from publishers. 


ATHLETICS FOR ELEMENTARY ScHoot Grris. By 
Ethel Rockwell, Supervisor and Director Girls’ 
Gymnasium, Public Schools, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. Price Fifteen Cents. Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 1 Madison 
avenue, New York city. 


NEW NATIONAL CONFERENCE PAMPHLETS 


No. 92 Rurat Socrat Worx. William T. Cross 
(8 cents). 5 

No. 95 Pusiic HeattH as a SocraL Movement. 
Irving Fisher (12 cents). 

No. 96 THE BrartnGc oF PsycHoLocy on SocraE 
Case Worx. William Healey, M. D. 
(8 cents). 

INTENSIVE AND CONSTRUCTIVE JOURNALISM 
in HeattH Epucation; aN EXAMPLE. 
C. E. Terry, M. D. (8 cents). 

Tue RELATIONS oF Foop Economics To 
THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF THE Di1ET. 
Lucy H. Gillet (6 cents). 

Tue Pusrtic HeattH ProGRAM OF THE 
Present Day. William Charles 
White, M. D. (8 cents). 

Tue APPORTIONMENT OF THE HEALTH 
Bupcet. Franz Schneider, Jr. (8 
cents). 

THE PossiBILITIES AND LIMITATIONS OF 
SpecraL TaxaTion or Lanp. Arthur 
N. Young (8 cents). 

THE SIGNIFICANCE TO THE CiTy oF Its 
Locat Community Lire. Mary E 
McDowell (6 cents). 

PossIBILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES OF 
FEDERATION, oR Councits oF SocraL 
Acencies. Sherman C. Kingsley (8 
cents). 

THe Necro anpD THE New Economic 
Conpitions. R. R. Moton (6 cents). 

FINANCING CHARITIES IN War Time. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay (6 cents). 

ILLEGITIMACY IN Europe as AFFECTED 
BY THE War. Emma O. Lundberg (& 
cents). 

THe Procress oF FINANCIAL FEDERA- 
tions. William J. Norton (6 cénts). 

A Business Man’s CRITICISM OF THB 
PRESENT ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL. 
Service. Fred A. Geier (6 cents). 

MositiziInc THE CHURCHES FOR Com- 
MUNITY SERvIcE. Rey. Roy B. Guild 
(8 cents). 

AGENCIES OF SOCIALIZING THE RuRAL 
Minv. Professor Ernest R. Groves 
(8 cents). 

Tue RELATIVE VALUE OF PREVENTION 
AND TREATMENT OF ALCOHOLISM. 
H. W. Mitchell, M. D. (8 cents). 

DistRIBUTIVE Co-OPERATION. James Ford 
(6 cents). 

Tue INstiTuTIONAL CaRE OF THE IN- 
JURED. Nascher, M. D. (8 
cents). 

Tur IpEAts oF FINANCIAL FEDERATION. 
Fred R. Johnson (6 cents). 

CoMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR MENTAL 
HycienE. Owen Copp, M. D. (8 
cents). 

Recent Procress 1N DETERMINING THE 
Nature oF CRIME AND THE CHARACTER 
or _Criminats. Bernard Glueck, 
M. D. (10 cents). 

Some Mentat Prosrems aT SinG SING. 
Bernard Glueck, M. D. (6 cents). 
Tue City anp Its Locat Community 
Lirt. Robert A. Woods (6 cents). 
Tue DeEsrRaBILiTy oF MEpICAL WaRDENS 
For Prisons. E. E. Southard, M. D. 

(8 cents). 

Zones oF ComMMUNITY Errort 1n MENTAL 
Hycienge. E, E. Southard, M. D. (8 
cents). 

Order by number. Send remittance with order. 

Address National Conference of Social Work, 315 

Plymouth Court, Chicago. 


PAMPHLETS ON TUBERCULOSIS 


TUBERCULOSIS DIsPENSARY METHOD AND PROCEDURE. 
By F. Elisabeth Crowell. A pamphlet showing 
how to establish and conduct a tuberculosis clinic. 
Price twenty-five cents. 


Tusercutosis HosprraL anp Sanatortum Con- 
STRUCTION. By Thomas S. ea oa gap M.D. 
An illustrated handbook with detailed plans for 
architects and others interested in the construc- 
tion of tuberculosis hospitals and _ sanatoria. 
Price sixty-two cents postpaid. 


WorKINGMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS IN THE ANTI- 
Tusercutosis Camparcn. A study, with sug- 
gestions on the utilization of workingmen in the 
campaign against tuberculosis. Price twenty 
cents. 


Order from The National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 East 
22 street, New York. 

Pusziic Scuoors AtHietic Leacuge. Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 1 Madi- 
= avenue, New York city. Price Fifteen. 

ents. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ASSOCIATES 
Inc. 


SURVEY 


KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the SuRVEY, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Americanization, NLIL. 

Better Films Movement, Ncsr. 
Birth Registration, AASPIM. 
Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Central Councils, Aaoc. 
Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Amer. Assn. for Org. Charity. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 

Charters, NM, Szo. 


CHILD WELFARE 

Natl. Child Labor Com. 

Natl. Child Welf. Exhibit Assn. 

Natl. Com, for Better Films. 

Natl. Kindergarten Assn. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 
Child Labor, Nctc, Aaspim, Ncsw, Nspiz, PrRaa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
(Episcopal) Jt. Com. on Soc. Ser., Pec. 
(Federal) Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


cI 
Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Natl. Municipal League. 
Short Ballot Org. 
Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Civilian Relief, Arc. 
Clinics, Industrial, Net. 
Commission Government, Nat, Spo. 
Community Organization, Atss. 
Conservation, Ccut. 
[of vision], Ners. 
Clubs, Niuww. 
Consumers, Ctra. 
Cooperation, Cra. 
Coordination Social Agencies, Aapc, Arss. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 
COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fcecca, Arc. 
County Ywea. 
Crime, Sa. 
Disfranchisemeft. Naacp. 
EDUCATION 
Amer. Library Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Kindergarten Assn. 
Natl. Soc. for Prom. of Ind. Ep. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hz. 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Electoral Reform, Nmu, Ti, APKL. 
Eugenics, Er. 
Exhibits, Aaspim, Ncrs, Nysus. 
Fatigue. Ncw. 
Feeblemindedness, CrrmM, Nema. 


(Unitarian) Dept. of Soc. and Pub. Ser., Ava. 
VICS 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation 
Franchises, NML. 


HEALTH 
Amer. Pub. Health Assn. 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 


Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Com.of One Hund. on Natl. Health. 
Com. on Prov. for Feebleminded. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
New York Social Hygiene Society, 
Ncsw, Newea, 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 

Health Insurance, AALL. 

History, ASNLH. 

Home Economics, AHEA. 

Home Work, Net, Netec. 

Hospitals, Naspr. 

Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca. 

Idiocy, CPFM. 

Imbecility, Cprm. 


IMMIGRATION 
Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca. f 
Natl. Lib. Im. League, Nrs, Ntas, Tas. 
Industrial hygiene, APHA. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywca. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Consumers League. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Ncesw, Nspte. 

Insanity, Nem. 

Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fccca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 

Labor Laws, Aart, Neu, Nectec. 

Legislative Reform, Apr. 

Liquor, Nt, 


LIBRARIES 

American Library Assn. 

Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Ncmu. 
Military Relief, Arc. 

Minimum Wage, Net. 

Mountain Whites, RsF. 

Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs, Nat. 
National Service, Arss. 

Negro Training. Asniu, Hz, Tr. 
Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 

Nursing. Apna, Arc. Nopus. 

Open Air Schools, Naspt. 


PEACE 
National Woman’s Peace Party. 
Peonage. Naacp. 
Playgrounds, PRAA. 
Physical Training, Praa. 
Police, Nt. 
Protection Women Workers, Net, Nras. 
Prostitution, AsHA. 
Public Health, ApHa, Connu, Norns. 


RACE PRORLEMS_ - 
Assn. for Study Negro Life and Hist. 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 
Aut, Er. 

Reconstruction. Ncsw. 

Regulation of Motion Pictures, Ncsr. 


RECREATION 
Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nesr. Ywea. 
REMEDTAL LOANS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans. 
Sanatoria, Naspr. 
Self-Government, Niww. 


SETTLEMENTS 
Natl. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, Asna, Nysus. 
Schools. Anza. Hi, Tr. 
Short Rallot. Sro. 
Short Working Hours, Net. 
Social Agencies, Surveys of, Aaoc. 
Social Hygiene, Asna, Nysus. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Dept. of Soc. and Public Service, Ava. 
Joint Com. on Soc. Service, Pec. 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Statistics, RsF. 
SURVEYS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, NcwEa, NspPIE. 
Taxation, NML, 
National Travelers Aid Society. 


TRAVELERS AID 
National Travelers’ Aid Society. 
Travelers Aid Society. 
Cyw. 
Tuberculosis, Naspr. 
Vocational Education, Nctc., Rsr. 
Unemployment, AAtt, 
WAR RELIEF 
Am. Red Cross. 
Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywcea 
WOMEN 
Amer. Home Economics Assn. 
Natl. Consumers’ League. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 
Cyw, Nras, Tas. 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Working Girls. 
Niww., Tas, 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. Workmen’s compensation; health in- 
surance; industrial hygiene; unemployment; one- 
day-rest-in-seven; administration of labor laws. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING 
CHARITY—Mrs. W. H. Lothrop, ch’n;. Francis 
H. McLean, gen. sec’y; 130 E. 22 St., New York. 
Correspondence and active field work in the or- 
ganization, and solution of problems confronting, 
charity organization societies and councils of 
social agencies; surveys of social agencies; plans 
for proper coordination of effort between different 
social agencies. 

AMERICAN ASSOC, FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more, iterature on request. Traveling exhibit. 
Urges _ prenatal instruction; adequate obstetrical 
care; birth registration; maternal nursing; infant 
welfare consultations 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO 
LIFE AND HISTORY—Carter G. Woodson, di- 
rector of research; 1216 You St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, To popularize the Negro and his 
contributions to civilization that he may _ not 
peeonie a negligible factor in the thought of the 
world. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
TION—Mrs, Alice P. Norton, sec’y; 1326 E. 
58 St., Chicago. Information supplied on any- 
thing that pertains to food, shelter, clothing or 
management in school, institution or home, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERV- 
ICE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y. Edward W. Bemis, Robert 
A. Woods, dept. directors, Bible House, Astor 
Place, New York. Welcomes inquiries as to all 
matters of community organization and progress. 
Members of its staff glad to enter into consulta- 
tion by correspondence about given conditions 
or particular projects. Assists in bringing to in- 
dividual new undertakings the combined results 
and lessons of the best productive achievement. 
Ready to aid in securing publications, speakers, 
temporary or permanent leadership. Particular 
attention given to requests from communities in 
which all such effort is at an early stage. Seeks 
to bring about better cooperation among special- 
ized national organizations, toward securing the 
more comprehensive local application of their 
types of service. Promotes the fullest extension 
of principles and methods which on a limited 
scale have conclusively shown their power for the 
upbuilding of the nation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—George 
B. Utley, exec. sec’y; 78 E. Washington St., Chi- 
cago. Furnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning libra buildings, nines 
librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. List of publi- 
cations on request. 
AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 
AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Dr. W. A. Evans, pres., Chicago; A. W. Hed- 
rich, acting sec’y; 1039 Boylston St., Boston. Ob- 
ject: to promote public and personal health. Health 
mployment Bureau lists health officers, public 
health nurses, industrial hygienists, etc. 
AMERICAN RED CROSS — National officers: 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
resident; Robert DeForest, _ vice-president; 
yohn Skelton Williams, treasurer; John W. Davis, 
counselor; Charles L. Magee, secretary; Hon. 
William Howard Taft, chairman central commit- 
tee; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Harvey D. 
Gibson, general manager. 5 
Central Committee, Bsa by the President 
of the United States: William Howard Taft, chair- 
man; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Robert 
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Anonymous articles and paragraphs are entered under 
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A 


Abbott, Grace, 184, 357. 
Child labor law director 
484, 485. 
Abelson, Alter. 
A light (verse), 455. 
Accidents, industrial. 
Green hands and, 556. 
Training of persons injured, 78. 
Aga eon law, letters from Powell and Fitch, 


Addams, Jane, Paul Hlmer More on, 337. 
Adler, H. M., 563. 

Adolescence, D1. 

Pcensing, THE SURVEY as a medium (letter), 


(with portrait), 


African wages, 536. 
Agriculture. 

British women and, 526, 

St. Louis rally, 67. 
Ablers, Dr. O. C., 47 
Alabama, 

Jails, 262. 

School buildings, 66. 

Albany, N. Y., court psychopathic clinic, 536. 
Alcohol. 
Bread or beer (letters of Mr. Fox and Mrs. 
Tilton), 178. 
Breweries vs. bakeries (Mrs 
joinder to Mr. Fox), 

Cartoons, 166, 168, 169. 

Child labor in making, 195. 

Cost of (letters), 179. 

Dry look ahead, 524. 

Fox, H. L., reply to Mrs. Tilton, 62. 

Little Adventures with John Burleycorn: 

extract, 273. 

O’Ryan, Gen. J. F., on, 459. 

Poster Campaign, latest poster, 68. 

Vice and, 343. 

War work and, 537. 

Wets and the West, 351. 

See also Prohibition. 
Srnec euamons bill, 504, 520, 541, 555, 
“Alice in Wonderland” (cartoon), 275. 

Aliens. 

Farm work, 295. 

New York city, 527. 

Patriotism and, 529. 

St. Louis, 248. 

All America Helps, 79. 
Allowances to Soldiers’ families, 291. 

See also Insurance ; Soldiers. 
Almy, Frank, 537. 

Almy, Frederic, 177, 258, 537. 

Portrait, 254. 

America. 

Newer sons (verse), 404. 

Protecting ideals of, 31. 
American Academy of Political 

Science, world food conference, 555. 
American Alliance for Labor and Democracy, 

meeting at Minneapolis, 558. 

Pa Association of Workers for the Blind, 

41, 
American Committee on War Finance, 20. 
American Federation of Labor, government con- 
tracts during the war, 299. 

American Hospital Association, 579. 

American Institute of Social Service, 298. 
American Legal Defense League, formation and 

board, 144 
American Library Association, 496. 

American Medical Association, prohibition and 

convention, 266, 

Baar Pann Prisoners’ Central Committee, Berne, 
American Union Against Militarism, and Indi- 

vidual conscientious objectors, 296. 
Americanization. 

Banners, 511. 

Jewish immigrants, 103. 

Anderson, Mary, name omitted (letter), 279. 
Angell, Norman, 578. 

Animals, wounded. Red Star corps, 43. 
Anti-injunction bill in California, 380. 
Anti-injunction law, 281. 

Anti-Saloon League, 351. 

Appeals. 

Profit in (letter), 280. 

War funds, registering, 375. 

War relief, need of system, 297. 
Apprenticeship in Wisconsin, 464. 
Arborvitae trees, pikes 116. 

Archibald, R. M., 
Argentina. 

Tuberculosis, 463. 

Arizona. 


Tilton’s. re- 


and Social 


Labor troubles, 429. 
Minimum wage, 149. 
Arkansas. 
Legislation, 42, 177. 
Women’s wages, 377. 
Armenia, missionary relief expedition, 405. 
Armenian and Syrian relief, 202 
Army, U. S 
Compensation, insurance, ete., 435. 
Separate allowances, 167. 
Unfit candidates, 224. 
Venereal disease and, 145. 
See also Soldiers. 
Army chaplains, 147. 
Army Committee on Training Camp Activi- 
ties, 577. 
aa families, pay and; San Francisco plan, 


Army uniforms, sweat shops and, 519, cover 
of Sept. 15 issue. 

Arnstein, Leo, 48-49. 

Arsenals, survey, 297. 

Asia (journal), 47. 

Australia, reducing the high cost of living, 544. 

Austria, public health, 462, 

Autocracy, Russia (cartoon), 41. 

Avery, John M., aero government, 148. 

Ayres, P. W., 


B 

Babies. See Infant mortality ; 
dren. 

Baby-saving, 508. 

Baby Week, 508. 
Pra IDE by Emma Clark, cover of April 28 

ssue. 

Plans for, 41. 

“Back to the Sea,” 443. 

Bacon, Mrs. A. F., 98. 

Baker, N. D. Cireular to governors and others 
on camps, 273. 

Balch, Emily G. Reviews of several books on 
world relations, 549, 550, 552. 

Baldwin, Frank. San Francisco exposition (let- 
ter), 499. 

Baldwin, Roger N., 48, 510. 


Review of De Witt’s The Man in Court, 861. 


Infants; Chil- 


Review of Perry’s Community Center Activi-. 


ties, 175. 
Balfour, A. J., 182. 
Balmer, Thomas, 281. 
Banners, Americanization, 511. 
Barnard, Geo. Grey, 21 
Barnes, J. H., 491. 
Barrow, Mrs. "G. B. Letter, 199. 
Barrows, E. M., 48. 
Barton, ‘Dante, 72. 


Death, 463. 
Batchelor, a M. From an elevated train 
(verse), 


Baths in ‘Milan, Italy, 464. 

Baxter, Dr. Donald. Poliomyelitis, 426. 
Bayley, James, 503. 

Bedell, Gertrude. (letter), 


448. 

Beer, 64, 65. 

Congress and, 326. 

Fight against, last week, 292. 

Fox, H. L. (letter), 178. 

See also Alcohol; Prohibition. 
Belgian Red Cross poster, 121. 
Belgian reservists in America, 302. 
Belgian scholars, 463. 

Belgium. 

Deportations, 320. 

Pryse poster, 398 

Relief, 202. 

Bell, Win. M. Speakers wanted for Los An- 

geles (letter), 46. 

Bellamy, Geo. A., 251. 
Bellport, L. I., 578. 
Bellville, O., 463. 
Benjamin, Pid 

Challenge, The (verse), 119. 

Comrades (verse), 437. 

Review of Pollock’s Our Minnesota, 370. 
Bennett, R. B., 56. 

Portrait, 56. 

Berlin children, 277. 
Berne, 463. 
Bernstein, Dr. Chas., 263. 
Berres, A. J., 488. 
Bible Film Co., 79. 
Bicknell, E. P., 235 
Big Brothers and Big Sisters, 298. 
Biggs, Dr. M. 
Pian to control tuberculosis in war, 198. 


Women’s wages 


Tuberculosis in wrance, 112. 
Billings, W. K., 
Portrait, 308. 
Birth control. 
Chicago, 126. 
Clinic families, 98. 
Illinois, 250. 
Mitchell case (letter), 200. 
Pennsylvania, 462. 
Birth-rate, 530. 
Bisbee, Ariz., deportations, 358, 429. 
Blackwell, Alice S., 528. 
Mme. Breshkovsky’s address (letter), 536. 
Blindness: one system of raised letters for all 
blind in future, 341. 
Bloomfield, Daniel. Letter on Daylight Say- 
ing, 176. 
Blue Ridge conference, 443. 
Bolduan, C. F., 495. 
Bomb cases in San Francisco, 305. 
Book reviews. 
Administration of Industrial 
The (Jones), 441, 
Advent Songs (Patten), 361. 
Agriculture After the War (Hall), 441. 
Alsace-Lorraine (Jordan), 551. 
American Red Cross Text Book on Home 
Dietetics (Fish), 75. 
Armenian Poems (Blackwell, trans.), 368. 
Bases d’une Paix Durable, Les (Schvan), 553. 
Basis of Durable Peace, The (Cosmos), 553. 
Belen Under the German Eagle (Massart), 
Budget, The (Stourm), 574. 
Building of Cities, The (James), 372. 
Call of the Republic, The (Wise), 532. 
Central Europe (Naumann), 359. 
Chartist Movement, 3 books on, 288. 
China Inside Out (Miller) 360. 
Christian Ministry, The (Williams), 531. 
Church and the Hour, The (Scudder), 370. 
City Residential 
mans), 289. 
City Worker’s World, The (Simkhovitch), 367. 
Community Center Activities (Perry), 175. 
Conditions of Labor in American Industries 
(Lauck and Sydenstricker), 441. 
Confusion of Tongues, A (Frothingham), 574. 
hes Credit for the United States 


Hnterprises, 


Land Development (Yeo- 


(Wolff), 574. 

celaninalty and Economic Conditions (Bon- 
ger), 7 

Critique, A, of the Theory of Evolution (Mor- 
gan), 422 


Dectining Birth-rate, The, 530. 

Development of China, The (Latourette), 360. 

Dietetics or Food in Health and Disease 
(Tibbles), 575. 

Drama of the Spiritual Life, The (Sears), 174. 

Education of Women, The, arte, 175. 

Blizabeth Fry (Richards), 76. 

English-Speaking Peoples, starts {ea 549, 

Essays in War Time (Ellis), 2 8. 

Huropean Anarchy, The (Dickinson), she 75. 

Faith, War, and Policy (Murray), 

Financial Administration of Coat Britain, 
The (Willoughby and others), 442, 

Fire Prevention and Protection (Hutson), 
574. 

Flogging Craze, The (Salt), 174. 

Food and Health (Kinne and Cooley), 76. 

Food for the Worker (Stern and Spitz), 373. 

French books on France after the war, 173. 

Freud’s Theories of the Neuroses (Hitsch- 
mann), 361. 

Frontiers of Language and Be a att in 
Europe, The (Dominian), 5 

Function, The, of Socialization ae Social Evo- 
lution (Burgess), 573. 

Girlhood and Character (Moxcey), 289. 

Henry Ford’s Own Story (Lane), 372. 

How to Become a Citizen of the United States 
(Kallmeyer), 533. 

Hygiene in Mexico (Pani), 551. 

Hymns of the reed Church (Morrison and 
Willett, Eds.), 46. 

Immigrant and the Community, The (Ab- 
bott), 372. 

Inside the British Isles (Gleason), 548. 

International Crisis, The: The Theory of 
the State (Mackenzie and others), 552. 

Internationalism—several works on (by 
Grant, Greenwood, Muir, Withers, Dick- 
inson, ete.), 73. 

Introduction, An, to the Ree be Organized 
Labor in America (Groat), 5 

Is Christianity Practicable? tpt), 574. 

Jewish Philanthropy (Bogen), 532. 

Judgment of a Orient, The (K’ung Yuan 
Ku’suh), 


lV 


tip agate Handbook of Medicine, A (Cabot), 


“Mademoiselle Miss,” 372. 

Man in Court, The (De Witt), 361. 

Measurement of Intelligence (Terman), 423. 

Mechanisms . of Character Foundation 
(White), 361. 

wertret Conflicts and Misconduct (Healy), 

Mentality of the Criminal The 
(Weidensall), 367. 

Mexican Problem, The (Barron), 551. 

Minimum Cost of Living, The (Gibbs), 531. 

Modern Mother’s Experience, A (Mosko- 
witz), 372. 

Motherhood ee i 

Murder (Greenberg), 76. 

National Being, The—Seme Thoughts on 
an Irish Polity (A. E.), 548. 

Nationalism and War in He Near Hast (Lord 
Courtney), 552. 

Se aa War and Society (Krehbiel), 


Natural Painless Childbirth and the Deter- 
mination of Sex (Sylvan), 575. 

Nature of Peace, The (Ueblen), 554. 

Neurotie Constitution, The (Adler), 361. 

New Citizenship, The (Mackaye), 76. 

New Country Church Building, The (Brun- 


Woman, 


ner), 574. 
Noe on the Causation of Cancer (Russell), 


Obstacles to Peace (McClure), 554. 

Offender, The, and His Relation to Law and 
Society (Lewis), 531. 

Origin, The . . . of Toxic Jaundice . 
ae Workers (Legge and others), 

Our Minnesota (Pollock), 370. 

Saas of Applied Sociology 
fo. 

Personal Health (Brady), 175. 

Physical Basis of Society, The (Kelsey), 573. 

Prison Reform (Bacon), 46. 

Prost and Wages (Kleene), 289. 

Promise of Country Life, The Bowman), 175. 

Psychology of Special Abilities and Disabili- 
ties (Bronner), 372. 

Public Defender, The (Goldman), 361. 

Readings in Social Problems (Wolfe), 46. 

Rebirth of Russia, The (Marcosson), 549. 

Recent Progress in the Study of Variation, 
Heredity and Evolution (Lock), 422. 

Reconstruction of Poland and the Near Hast, 
The (Gibbons), 550. 

Restoration of Trade Conditions 
(Webb), 440. 

Rise, The, of Ecclesiastical Control in Que- 
bee (Riddell), 575. 

Rural Sociology (Vogt), 533. 

Russia in 1916 (Graham), 76, 

Russians, The (Wright), 359. 

sere carb A, of the Great City (Patri), 


(Fairchild), 


Union 


Seasonal Industry, A (Van Kleeck), 370. 
Si Ee Folk Dance Book, The (Crampton), 


Second Wind (Tilden), 5383. 

Selected Articles on Capital 
(Fanning), 361. 

Selected Articles on Military Training, etc. 
(Van Valkenburgh), 372. 

aes Articles on Minimum Wage (Reely), 

Selected Articles on National Defense, In- 
eluding Compulsory Miiltary Service (Van 
Valkenburgh), 370. 

Pneee in Science and History, The (Gamble), 

Short Rations (Doty), 174. 

Sins of the Children, The (Hamilton), 175. 

Slaves of the War Zone, The (Baily), 549. 

Social Insurance (Woodbury), 533. 
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